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Cooper of Kenosha 


is the patentee of the famous Klosed-Krotch, 
an improvement which has perfected and 
popularized the union suit; likewise the manu- 
facturer of the widely known Kenosha- 


Klosed-Krotch Union Suits. 
The advent of the Klosed-Krotch gave 


the Cooper garments (and those licensed 
under its patents) such a tremendous advan- 
tage that other makers instantly attempted to 
imitate this feature and many suits for infringe- 
ment are now pending. 


Because of these attempted imitations, the 
Cooper Underwear Company have had many 
vexing problems to solve, but through aggres- 
sive work on the trade and convincing ad- 
vertising to the consumer, the Kenosha- 
Klosed-Krotch Union Suit has won an un- 
qualified triumph. 
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Ly, The plant of the Cooper Underwear 
| ‘ Pell) li ig 


Company at Kenosha, Wis., is one of 
the model factories of the country and 
its output of union suits the largest. 


We feel sure that this client will 
heartily testify to the effectiveness 
of the co-operation of N. W. Ayer 
& Son in solving its unusual selling 








problems. 
N. W. AYER & SON 
a v Philadelphia 
we - New York Boston Chicago 
te - 
il 
(This is Advertisement Number Thirty-six of a Series) 
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YOU MAY DANCE 


with ease and‘comfort and bend your 
body in any posture, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 
will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with**\ WALOHN” 


Only genuine if “Walohn” is stamped on every sirip 




















LONDON 
PARIS EAGLE (DUPLEX) 


HAMBURG AND CHIC 

MILANO WALOHN DRESS BONES 

TORONTO PLYEND CORSET CLASP 

SAN FRANCISCO ETC. 
Manufacturing Company 

Patentees and Manufacturers of Walohn Corset Boning, Clasps, etc. 

Main Office 31 Union Square West. Factory, Butler, N. J., he 


New York, May 29th, 1914. 
Federal Advertising Agency, 
243 West 39th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

I have engaged your services as advertising 
counsel, because I believe in your knowledge, your 
integrity, your methods, and your unremitting de- 
votion to your clients’ interests. 

Long experience has confirmed me in this faith. 
It affords me great pleasure to say this to you. You 
deserve it. Yours sincerely, 


2. JULIUS JANOWITZ. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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How Fleischmann Is Expanding a 
Sales-Bound Market 


An Authorized Interview by J. C. Asplet with 


George B. Lester 


Vice-President, 
NE day about three years 
ago,” said George B. Les- 
ter, vice-president and in charge 
of the Eastern interests of the 
Fleischmann Company, “we no- 
ticed, in looking over some com- 
parative sales reports, that in 
those cities where bread was 
being extensively advertised by 
local bakers our yeast sales 
showed a decided gain. This 
drew our attention to the possi- 
bilities of advertising to increase 
bread consumption, and directly 
led up to our half- million- dollar 
‘Eat-More-Bread’ campaign.’ 

This in a paragraph is the 
story of how Fleischmann’s “John 
Dough” advertising, so familiar 
to most advertising men, was con- 
ceived. It was not any overnight 
idea, but an advertising campaign 
born of facts and figures; another 
instance of where a manufacturer 
seeing his opportunity, was wise 
enough to make the most of it. 

“Perhaps the discovery would 
not have impressed us so force- 
fully,” continued Mr. Lester, 

“were it not for the fact that for 
years—ever since the incorpora- 
tion of the new company in 1905 
—we had been groping for a 
way to expand our outlet, and 
build a market that was not re- 
stricted to the increase of popula- 
tion. The suggestion that here 
was a way of increasing the per 
capita consumption of bread, a 
condition which would carry with 
it an enlarged market for yeast, 
started us thinking and planning. 


SENSING A COMMON ERROR 


“It seemed a gigantic task at 
first, just as every problem in 


The Fleischmann Company, Cincinnati and New York 


selling and merchandising looks 
a good deal more formidable at 
the outset than at the finish, but 
we believed with the co-operation 
of our customers, the bakers and 
grocers, it could be done. But how 
to get this co-operation was a 
problem. 

“Our first thought was to send 
out an effective mail piece ex- 
plaining the advertising and ur- 
ging co-operation. We understood 
that such was the customary way 
of ‘selling’ advertising campaigns 
to dealers. But it seemed foolish 
to spend perhaps a thousand dol- 
lars in a locality and trust to a 
cheap circular to get every ounce 
of co-operation back of the cam- 
paign. It seemed a mighty waste- 
ful, penny-wise-pound-foolish way 
of doing business inasmuch as 
the great bulk of the circular mat- 
ter received by the baker and the 
grocers goes into the waste-paper 
basket unopened. A better plan, 
it seemed to us, was to have a 
number of traveling representa- 
tives work under the advertising 
department; men who understood 
advertising ‘and knew how to talk 
it intelligently and convincingly, 
although at first we would have to 
depend a good deal on our regular 
sales organization. 


MEN INSTEAD OF CIRCULARS 


“We picked young fellows who 
could go into a town, get the 
leading bakers together and give 
them a talk, call on the grocers, 
enthuse the local publishers and, 
if necessary, sit down and write 
a campaign for the bakers to run 
while ours was in progress. We 
wanted representatives who were 
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not afraid of taking a hammer 
and package of tacks and going 
out and tacking up weatherproof 
signs on the bakers’ wagons, and 
who did not. feel they were a lit- 
tle better than the class of trade 
they would have to do business 
with. The last is a point that 
is important in picking advertis- 








ONE OF FIFTEEN NEWSPAPER ADS URGING 
BREAD EATING 


ing men that are to work with 
dealers. 

“Then we delegated traveling 
supervisors who made it their 
business to see that the representa- 
tives were doing their work effi- 
ciently. These supervisors were 
picked from our sales organization 
and were called to New York and 
carefully coached before the cam- 
paign began. No effort was 


spared to see that the entire sales 
organization understood every de- 
tail of the plan before going 
ahead; a detail which I believe 
has sent many advertising cam- 
paigns on the rocks, 
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“We provided the advertising 
representatives with elaborate 
circulars which completely out- 
lined our plan. Their instruc- 
tions were to thoroughly explain 
the plan and then leave the circu- 
lar or prospectus so that the baker 
could keep it and read it over 
carefully at his leisure. But none 
of these circulars was sent out, 
hit or miss, through the mails, 
They were too costly to throw 
away like that. 

WHAT THE TRY-OUT SHOWED 

“After getting our plans pretty 
well in hand we mapped out a 
try-out campaign. ,We picked two 
territories, the hardest territories 
we could find. One was a trio of 
cities in upper New York State, 
and the other a well-known South- 
ern city where tea biscuits, corn 
muffins and other  unleavened 
foods take the place of bread. We 
prepared some copy that looked 
as though it might do the work 
and launched our first ‘Eat-More- 
Bread’ campaign. 

“While both of the campaigns 
proved conclusively that our 
theory was sound, and while both 
were successful from the stand- 
point of sales, there seemed to be 
one thing lacking—there was 
nothing in the plan which started 
word-to-mouth publicity. In other 
words, there was not enough 
‘punch’ in the campaign. Some 
little detail was missing. Our 
present advertising agents took 
hold of the campaign and, agree- 
ing with our theory, changed 
the copy policies considerably. 
Instead of featuring the ‘Eat- 
More-Bread’ idea exclusively, a 
trade character was invented which 
hooked up the appeal for greater 
bread consumption with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in a way that made 
it possible to win over the baker 
with the least effort. Then both 
the trade character and the pur- 
pose of the campaign were ex- 
ploited in the trade press to bakers 
and grocers. 

“The trade character was our 
good bread-salesman John Dough. 
He is an Ayer innovation and 
the new campaign was centered 
around his ‘personality.’ We 
called it the John Dough cam- 
paign, and as he only sold yeast 
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The Butterick 
Fashion Quarterlies 


New Closing Date 


Beginning with the Fall issue 
the closine date will be advanced 
Five devs 


Instead of advertising forms 
closing on the 20th of the 
second month preceding date of 
issue they will close on the 15th. 


For example, the Fall forms will 
close June 15th ot June 20th. 


It is very desirable that copy be 
received as far in advance of the 
closing date as possible. 


The Butterick Fashion 
Quarterlies 


Average Guaranteed Net Circulation 
500,000 


poe A. aaveens, bei ag ng 
estern Mgr., astern T., 
2116 Mallers Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Il. New York. 
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as a side line, John made an imme- 
diate hit with the bakers, who 
erected him from real loaves in 
their windows, and used the idea 
in every conceivable way. 
“Shortly after John Dough was 
born we began laying plans for 





We take pleasure in introducing our new John Dough 
recipe book; it contains sixty thoroughly tested recipes for 


Good Things to Eat 
Made With Bread 


We all know the food value of bread. But many do not 
know the various ways in which bread can be used in 
making a great number of tasty, delicious and wholesome 
dishes for the family table. 

‘They can be made easily and economically. And they 

contain all the nutntive value read itsell—served in a 
new and interesting style, with a strong appeal to the 
hungry and all who like things to eat—made differently 

Some are as old as the hills—made by on scene 
—but they are new to us and have a smack of the past that 
tastes good—especially to the youngsters of the family 
A supply of these books will be distributed to every baker 
and in your city. ‘We want you to have one; they 
ary boo and may be had from your baker or grocer for 
the asking. 


Get a book today and surprise the family with some of 
these “Good Things to Eat Made With Bread.” 


Additional copies of this book can be had at all times from 
our local representative. Call or send a postal casd with 
your name and address. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 











BAKERS LIKE THIS AD-—IT BRINGS THE 


CROWDS INTO THEIR STORES 


completely covering the country, 
sectionally, of course. Liberal use 
was made of the newspapers, out- 
door displays and street cars in 
this work, the copy varying a lit- 
tle with the locality. On the out- 
door displays we tried to keep 
seasonable posters; baseball for 
the summer and woman’s-vote 
copy in fall. But in all the me- 
diums John plays the leading role. 
He may be the friend of the chil- 
dren one minute, or the world’s 
original strong man the next. 
Again he may be the baker’s 
helper, or we may see him in the 
street cars walking arm-in-arm 
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with the workingman. Sometimes 
his antics make enemies, as was 
the case in a town up North 
where he said something about 
bread being more substantial than 
breakfast food. This angered the 
breakfast-food people and caused 
some red-hot newspaper ads to 
appear showing a pretty girl in 
all the glory of youth, who, the 
ad stated, ‘was not raised on 
yeast.’ But it didn’t make John 
feel very bad, for while he may 
not be much to look at, he takes 
a good deal of pride in the fact 
that he was raised on Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. John also made 
quite a hit with the newspaper 
folks, one paper—the Johnstown 
Leader—ran a _ regular weekly, 
‘John Dough Section’ during the 
fifteen weeks of the campaign 
and devoted the whole section to 
talks about bread and _bread- 
making, a feature which the local 
bakers quickly turned profitably. 

“Another angle of our work is 
a rather novel booklet, ‘Good 
Things to Eat Made with Bread!’ 
This booklet contains something 
like sixty recipes for dishes and 
things made from bread, but no 
recipes for making bread. It is in- 
tended to suggest ways for using 
more bread; to provide practical 
means for the housewife to carry 
out the suggestion of our advertis- 
ing and ‘Eat More Bread.’ Over 
a million of these books have been 
distributed through bakers and 
grocers already. 


ENTER A LIVE JOHN DOUGH 


“The great bulk of these books 
are distributed by our sales agents 
and our advertising men directly 
to the baker, the only condition 
being that the baker provide a 
hook in a prominent location of 
the store for them. In some cases, 
instead of giving him a quantity 
to start with we replenish his sup- 
ply from week to week, to make 
sure that he is putting all the 
books to a good use. ; 

“But the most interesting thing 
in connection with distributing the 
books was the creation of a live 
John Dough, who walked the 
streets of the cities in which we 
were conducting campaigns ani 
(Continued on page 10) 
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METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 


shows a gain of 


$67,003 


for the first six months 
of this year—a gain of 
140% over the first 
six months of 1913. 


The July gain over last 
year will be about 


$12,000. 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Treating the Farmeras 
an American Citizen 


Successful Farming’s editorial staff treats the farmer 
as an American citizen—who lives on a farm—and his 
wife as a homemaker of culture and refinement. 

This is not a practice designed to win the farmer’s 
favor by hollow flattery but results from the staff’s in- 
timate knowledge and acquaintance with the farmer. 

Each member of the staff has had the experience and 
training necessary to fit them to not only act as ex- 
perts and practical advisers but to be in full sympathy 
with the farmer in every problem, pleasure or disappoint- 
ment, in both the home and fie 

After this is understood it is easy to see that the 
editorial matter of Successful Farming “reaches home” 
and is not regarded as the production of a “desk editor” 
or theoretical adviser—and also easy to see why Success- 
ful Farming is so great an advertising medium. 

The advertising staff working in connection with this 
editorial staff has prepared a very through analysis of 
the buying power of the American farmer and the best 
methods of reaching him, and published it in a series 
of Definite Data maps now ready for distribution to 
advertisers, agency men and others interested in ad- 
vertising. For further information address 


BE. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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distributed recipe books. He 
proved an instantaneous hit, and is 
doing a good deal to stir up word- 
of-mouth publicity and enthuse 
dealers and bakers. 


“Unlike most literature of this 
kind we are spending a good deal 
to give these recipe books a real 
value in. the eyes of the public 
as well as the bakers. We adver- 
tise them just as we would ad- 
vertise yeast; we tell about what 
they are and how to get them, in 
the street cars and the newspa- 
pers. In other words, we adver- 





POSTER—JOHN DOUGH AT THE 


tise our advertising mattér. We 
find that by doing this we get a 
better distribution and best of 
all this advertising tends to bring 
crowds into the bakers’ stores 
asking for books which, of course, 
does us no harm. 

“Taking everything into con- 
sideration we are more than 
pleased with the results of our 
work so far. We have covered 
the greater part of the East and 
South, are now active in Canada 
and are going West. Wherever 
we have run our John Dough 
campaign we have found yeast 
sales have increased materially. 
We keep a careful record of all 
territory, in fact of our sales to 
every customer, and know pretty 
well what is what, and the best of 
it all is that this business we are 
developing is permanent, because 
once a bread-eater always a bread- 
eater is the rule.” 


ADVERTISING MEN IN ACTION 


Thinking that Printers’ INK 
readers would be interested in 
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knowing just how a Fleischmann 
representative puts the campaign 
over when he makes a town, the 
writer talked to M, Thos. Acker- 
land, who has charge of this work 
in the East. 

“When we get ready to start a 
campaign in a given territory,” 
explained Mr. Ackerland, “we 
send a man there with a supply 
of such literature as he will re- 
quire to lay the proposition 
properly before the various inter- 
ests. He calls on our agent there, 
who has been notified in advance 
of his coming, and to- 
gether they will work 
the bakers and go 
over in detail every 
phase of the cam- 
paign. The baker is 
shown specimens of 
ads which other 
bakers have run to 
tie up to the Fleisch- 
mann advertising in 
other cities and he is 
urged to do the same. 

“In talking to the 
different bakers, the 
object of the adver- 
tising is made plain. 
We do not attempt 
to conceal anything. We tell 
them frankly that it is a cam- 
paign to increase the consumption 
of bread, so that we can sell him 
more yeast. 

“To illustrate, suppose I were 
calling on a well-to-do Pittsburgh 
baker. I tell him just what we 
propose to do in the way of ad- 
vertising for an increase in the 
consumption of bread in his ter- 
ritory. 

“It is not a hard. task to con- 
vince this baker that it would be 
a good deal more effective for 
him to spend his appropriation in 
a sledge-hammer campaign than 
to let it slip through his fingers in 
driblets. Having convinced him 
on this point, all that remains is 
to overcome any suspicion he 
may have that we are trying to 
get him to advertise our yeast, 
and show him our sincerity. So 
we take the baker into our conh- 
dence, as it were, in order that he 
can fully appreciate our motives. 

“To get his confidence I may 
go back and sketch the struggles 
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Nothing defines so clearly the 
estimation in which patent medi- 
cine advertising is held as the fact 
that so many manufacturers place 
their advertising 1n newspapers 
conditional on its not appearing on 
the same page with patent medi- 
cine advertising. 

Nothing shows the latitude of 
newspapers in respect to patent 
medicine advertising so much as 
the difhculty that many news- 
papers have in complying with 
this condition. 

The only newspaper in Phila- 
delphia which strictly and consist- 
ently excludes all patent medicine 
advertising is the 


PUBLIC 
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oi the company back in 1868, 
when Charles Fleischmann, the 
founder, succeeded in interesting 
James Gaff and his money in 
yeast-making. Then I may point 
out the changing conditions which 
led up to the need of the large 
bakery, bringing out how these 
conditions are affecting bread 
sales. 

“IT may go on to explain that 
after the Civil War people were 
living close to Nature. Money 


was not overly plentiful, and the 
housewives baked most of their 
bread. 


own Some years later 
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JOHN DOUGH IN THE 


compressed yeast took its place 
as a household necessity and no 
woman would think of baking 
bread with any yeast but Fleisch- 
mann’s. Wealth and big crops 
developed a different spirit in the 
home. The more substantial foods 
made way for prepared foods and 
delicacies. Luxury was in the air, 
and history was repeating itself. 
The consumption of bread began 
to fall- off, housewives would not 
fuss and fume over a batch of 
bread when there were so many 
substitutes to be had, such as 
breakfast foods, etc. 

“All this is intensely interesting 
to the baker. It is something he 
probably has never thought about, 
it opens his eyes to the bigness of 
his problem. Then I may couple 
the condition with his business. 
‘The outcome was,’ I will con- 
tinue, ‘that here and there all 
over the country there sprang 
up bakers who went into bread- 
making on a large scale. You 
were one of them. Some of these 
bakers, like Schultz and_ the 
Frethofer 


Wards in New York, 
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, The Working Maris Friend 
-BREAD - 


The cheapest and most 
nourtshing of all foods 
a4 mf 
. > The best is made with 


1, Fleischmanns Yeast 


CARS 
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in Philadelphia and Shultze in 
Chicago, were shrewd enough 
to make good bread and adver- 
tise it. Perhaps at the time 
they didn’t have much faith in ad- 
vertising, they would have been 
well satisfied if their bread sales 
increased a few hundred loaves a 
week. But what was the result? 
They found their business doubled 
and trebled in a short time. Why? 
3ecause housewives were in the 
mood to listen to their pleas; the 
people wanted bread, but it was 
too much trouble to bake it. 
When a baker began to advertise 
it started them think- 
ing about bread, and 
if the bread was good 
and wholesome that 
family could be de- 
pended upon to eat 
more of it, 

“The baker realizes 
all this is true; his 
own experience 
proves it and it is but 
a short step to con- 
vince him that our 
future is linked up 
with his, and induce 
him to join us in a 
campaign to make 
the people of that locality eat 
more bread. He is particularly 
anxious to do so, as he is shrewd 
enough to realize that he will get 
the lion’s share of the bread busi- 
ness our combined advertising 
will create. 





FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


“After the representative has ex- 
plained the plan to one baker he 
calls on the next and so on, until 
he has all the big ones ‘lined up’ 
After the campaign is under way 
he keeps himself busy calling on 
his friends, helping them plan 
their copy, tacking up weather- 
proof signs on the wagons 0 
those bakers who join us in the 
campaign, and looking after the 
many other details, which, left 
to themselves, are very apt to 
undo the best planned campaign. 
In this way, the representative is 
practically the advertising mana- 
ger of that campaign, and upon 
his enterprise and ability hinges 
its success. The more bakers he 
can induce to put their shoulder 
to the wheel, the greater the col- 























lective effect and the results. The 
careful distribution of recipe book- 
lets, the proper checking of out- 
door displays and street-car cards, 
enthusiastic co-operation from the 
newspapers—these are all factors 
that are up to the man on the 

The work of the advertising 
representative is facilitated a good 
deal by the calibre of the sales 
agent who works with him to 
make the campaign a_ success. 
The Fleischmann Company has 
about 900 of these agents, many 
having as many as two hundred 


-employees working under them. 


These men are very close to the 
trade. In most cases, where the 
customer is a grocer or distribu- 
tor of yeast, they practically run 
his yeast business for him. From 
the agents’ records showing the 
customers’ sales the year previous 
to the time they call, and from 
their better knowledge of the 
business, the agents seldom ask 
grocers how much yeast they 
want. Instead, an agent simply 
steps over to the refrigerator, 
leaves as much yeast as he be- 
lieves a dealer requires, takes back 
the unsold cakes of the day be- 
fore, and goes up to the cashier 
and gets his money. Because of 
the nature of the business such 
sales are cash, in fact the bulk 
of the business is cash. 


LABORATORY TESTS FOR BAKERS 


The same with selling the baker. 
The agent is close to his cus- 
tomer, for he is more than a mere 
distributor of yeast in the bakers’ 
eyes. The Fleischmann Company 
maintains laboratories where it 
is continually experimenting with 
new bread recipes which will im- 
prove the quality of bakers’ 
bread, and the fruits of these ex- 
periments are all given to the 
baker through the sales agent. 
Naturally he is well thought of 
and on close terms‘ with the 
bakers. 

_ But, aside from the bond exist- 
ing between the company and its 
customers through its sales agents, 
it would be difficult for any com- 
petition to spring up which would 
materially divert the results of 
the “Eat-More-Bread” campaign. 
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Compressed yeast is an unusually 
perishable product. Its manufac- 
ture requires highly specialized 
equipment, and a complete and 
unique selling organization is re- 
quired to market it. Some women 
are so particular that they will 
refuse to use yeast that is over 
a day old; quite often they will 
wait until the. “wagon” calls, so 
they can be sure that it is just 
as fresh as possible. Naturally, 
unless the organization is such 
that it allows for quick distribu- 
tion, the quality of the yeast 
would be impaired, and it would 
not take long to wreck the busi- 
ness. For that reason nine fac- 
tories are maintained at various 
points over the country. 


YEAST-MAKING IN A NUT-SHELL 


Compressed yeast is a multipli- 
cation of itself. That is to say, 
the grains, usually corn, malt and 
barley, are mixed with water, and 
the fluid separated from the 
“mash.” To this the stock yeast 
is added in the fermenter, and 
it multiplies itself many times. 
This substance is afterwards sep- 
arated from the fluid and makes 
the yeast, the fluid itself being dis- 
tilled off into alcohol, a by-product. 

After separation the yeast fluid 
is run through a series of filter 
presses, where the water is elim- 
inated and the yeast is taken off 
the filter cloth in slabs. These 
slabs are then broken up into bits 
and packed with hydraulic pres- 
sure into 60-pound containers for 
shipment to the various cutting 
agencies of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany all over the country. Here 
the mass is cut into pounds and 
cakes, wrapped, and afterwards 
delivered to sub-agents and agents 
to sell to bakers and grocers. 

But the revenue per sale is 
small. A cake of yeast suitable 
for two loaves of bread sells at 
retail for two cents. Bakers buy- 
ing it in pound bricks, which make 
about 200 loaves, get it even 
cheaper. So you see it takes a 
good many pounds of yeast to pay 
for the half-million-dollar cam- 
paign which the company is con- 
ducting. But according to Mr. 
Lester it is doing it, which is the 
proof of the advertising pudding. 
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Painless 
Childbirth 


The New Gospel of Hope 
for W omen 


NEW and painless method of childbirth 

A has been developed in the medical 

clinic of the University of Baden, at 
Freiburg, Germany. 


For months trained investigators represent~ 
ing The McClure Publications have been 
studying the work of these world-famous 


Freiburg obstetricians. 


Their reports are conclusive evidence that 
Painless Childbirth is at last a scientific, 
surgical, clinical fact, proved beyond doubt by 
five thousand successful and painless confine- 
ments, and vouched for by happy, healthy 
mothers with strony, well-born children. 


To the spread of this gospel the McClure 
house has dedicated its woman's magazine of a 


million circulation —The Ladies’ World. 
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Bear this in mind. The same McClure 
editorial force that introduced into this 
country the famous “606” (discovered by Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich of Frankfort and now univer- 
sally used by American physicians), that un- 
covered the hitherto unsuspected dangers of 
the hookworm, that revolutionized modern 
education with the Montessori Method, that 
retains the most famous food expert in the 
country to protect its readers against poison~ 
ous adulteration—this same force is behind 
this painless childbirth movement in The 
Ladies’) World. ; 


Each month, beginning with the July num-~ 
ber, The Ladies’) World will give the only 
full and authoritative account of these new 
developments in this movement that is destined 


to sweep the world. 


This is, by all odds, the most important 


. . s . 
subject ever treated in a woman s magazine. 


Every thinking woman who has a child, or 
hopes to have one or fears to have one, or who 
has a daughter who may some day be a mother 
will follow these monthly articles in 


The Ladies World 


Subject for August 
“The Twilight Sleep—What It Is and How It Works.” 
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Why the Farmer is a Good Spender 


__ Russell Sage, the eminent saver of money, used to arise and remark that a 
nickel saved is a nickel earned, and many people believed him. Out on the farm, 
however, we know that‘a nickel saved is usually a dollar lost. 

Did it ever occur to you people who sell things that the farmer is trained to 
spend instead of to save, and that he succeeds in his business by keeping his money 
in circulation? 

He pays twice as much as necessary for seed, but doubles his yield. He pays 
three times as much for thoroughbred stock, but their progeny makes it profitable. 
He buys new implements as fast as they are invented, and farms more land. He 
buys an automobile, and saves a team as well as his own time. 

Spending money is a good habit, if it is spent intelligently. We invite manu. 
facturers who think el iy x of their merchandise indicates intelligence to 
confer with these half million farmers who have the “intelligent spending” habit. 


Associated Sarm Raper 


507,000 Farm Families 


Who are well-to-do today because they know how to circulate their money to 
advantage. : 














Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Ch.cago, Illinois, 
Supreme in Illinois. t OOO , 
FARMER’S GUIDE, saad 
Huntington, Indiana, 
Supreme in Indiana. 
NEBRASKA FARMER, 1859 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 1883 


Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 


FIELD AND FARM, 1872 
Denver, Colorado, 
Supreme in Colorado. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 1889 


Los Angeles, California, 
Supreme in California. 


RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, California, 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 

THE RANCH, 1895 ) 
Kent, Washington, 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 


Cssoctated Farm Supers 





Chicago Saint Louis New York | 
Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth Avenue Building 
‘a Rreidler, Manager C. A. Cour, Manager S. E, Leith, Manager 














































The Short Story of a 
Great English Brand 


How Brooke, Bond & Co., Who 
Sell One-nineteenth of All the 
Tea Consumed in Great Britain, 
Built Their Brand in the Face 
of Peculiar Difficulties—Policies 
Without Precedent 








By ‘Thomas Russell 


Advertisement Consultant, London, 
England 
HE tea business in Great 
Britain is peculiar. Most of 


it is now done by general grocers 
of two types—the single-shop man 
and the chain-shop company. The 
profit is» small per pound who- 
ever sells it. Nearly one-third 
of the tea consumed ir. this coun- 
try is sold at sixteenpence a pound 
(32 cents, which includes the duty, 
10 cents). You cannot sell tea 
that is really economical to the 
consumer (computed in cups per 
pound) for this price. The six- 
teenpenny tea is pushed and ad- 
vertised chiefly by the chain 
stores, more especially by one 
chain-store company, the Maypole 
Dairies, and they can hardly make 
a profit on it that would cover 
establishment charges. But they 
regard it as an advertisement, be- 
cause their main profit is made 
on groceries, butter and (especial- 
ly) margarine. 

The single-shop grocer can and 
does sell good and economical 
teas, though the sixteenpenny teas 
of the chain stores are a trouble- 
some form of competition in ar- 
tisan neighborhoods. But even 
against this the single-shop grocer 
can make a good profit, being 
helped to an enormous extent by 
a system of cash dealing intro- 
duced by one firm. 

BEGAN AS RETAILERS 

These people, Brooke, Bond & 
Co., Limited, began in a substan- 
tial way as retailers. Probably 
half the tea now sold to con- 
sumers in this country is sold 
branded in packages. Yet, unlike 


any other branded article that I 
know of having a large and na- 
tion-wide sale, the 


brand and 
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trade-mark do not secure stand- 
ardized quality, for the reason that 
standardized quality in tea is an 
impossibility. Tea must be sold 
the way it comes to the white 
man’s market, and the nearest ap- 
proach to uniformity is attained 
by very large blenders, who can 
match up different samples and 
mix them so near alike in the 
color and flavor of the brew that 
the consumer thinks they are al- 
ways the same. But an expert 
who took two specimens bought 
under the same brand a few weeks 
apart would be able to tell you 
that there were differences. 

In the early seventies grocers 
sold their own teas without a 
brand or trade-mark in their own 
retail shops. Brooke, Bond & Co., 
after developing their own retail 
business in packet teas, were asked 
by the trade to sell the same pack- 
eted and branded teas at whole- 
sale, for grocers to sell again. 
The firm was. started in 1869 as 
a retail shop in Market Street. 
Manchester, by a young man of 
24, named Arthur Brooke. Here 
Mr. Brooke—still alive and active 
—retailed tea with his own hands 
at from 2s. to 3s. 4d. a pound, 
the duty then being sixpence a 
pound—12 cents. Every pound 
of tea that he sold went out in 
a packet with his own trade-mark 
label on it, years before the Trade- 
Marks Act was passed. After a 
time he opened three branches in 
Liverpool; opened a branch in 
Leeds; opened a branch in Brad- 
ford. 


GOES TO LONDON 


After three years in Manches- 
ter, he realized that he must get 
nearer to headquarters, because 
London is the center of the tea 
trade. So he took a little ware- 
house in London at £50 a year. 
to blend teas for his own retail 
shops, all in the north of Eng- 
land. Soon the first warehouse 
became too small and he took a 
larger one, but the business still 
grew. In one of his shops he 
sold every week just over a ton 
of tea at one price alone, viz. 
25, 8d.—64 cents a pound. 

This big trade enabled him to 
get far nearer to uniformity than 
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the ordinary grocer. Brooke, Bond 
& Co. never sold general groceries, 
and for a long time they refused 
to sell packet tea wholesale. But 
presently competition came along, 
and where the shop in Market 
Street, Manchester, had been the 
only one selling nothing but tea, 
there were presently fifteen gro- 
cers or other sellers of tea alone 
in the one street. 

Then Arthur Brooke made up 
his mind that the time had come 
for selling teas with his own 
trade-mark through other retail- 
ers, who were already asking him 
to do it, because their customers 
had become attracted by the 
brand, and asked, “Can’t you get 
us Brooke-Bond’s tea?” The 
packet-tea idea had caught on 
with the general public and made 
its own way. Mr. Brooke’s mind 
outgrew the retail shop. His am- 
bitions extended. He was ready 


to advertise and sell his tea on 


modern lines. 
CASH DEMANDED ALWAYS 


But he was also determined to 
stick to one principle which had 
governed the whole of his busi- 
ness life. He never sold anything 
on credit. When people came for 
tea to his tea-shop they had to 
put down the money or he held 
onto the tea. And when he began 
to sell tea at wholesale, and to 
advertise it, he stuck to the same 
principle. The distributors of his 
tea had to pay for it with the or- 
der, or C. O. D. 

This introduced any amount of 
difficulty. The retail grocer was 
accustomed to long credit or three 
months prompt on tea. But the 
margin on tea, whether you ad- 
vertise it or not, is small. Mr. 
Brooke was a man of very deter- 
mined principles. He was not go- 
ing to cut down the quality of 
his tea to please anybody, and 
he could not give credit, keep 
books and make bad debts with- 
out taking it out of quality. 

So the retailers had to pay 
cash, and they did it. Brooke, 
Bond & Co. were, for that time, 
big advertisers, though their ap- 
propriation of £10,000 a year does 
not look big nowadays. Some of 


the best men in the advertising 
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business have helped them, in- 
cluding S. H. Benson, George Or- 
ange, who is now managing di- 
rector of the Spottiswoode Ad- 
vertising Agency, and for a time 
F. W. Sears, who used to be agent 
for Printers’ INK. 

Ultimately Mr. Brooke was in- 
troduced to John E. Powers, who 
wrote a marvelous book to the 
tea trade, and some strong adver- 
tising for the public. Prinrers’ 
Ink was, I think, the inspiring 
genius of the Brooke-Bond ad- 
vertising all through. Mr. Brooke 
was one of its early subscribers 
and a constant reader. It was 
certainly Printers’ INK which led 
to the Powers connection. Pow- 
ers got along well with Brooke, 
Bond & Co. because his ideas 
were their ideas. Absolutely 


‘straight dealing, and a rigid re- 


fusal to put anything into the 
advertising that would not be 
more than fulfilled by the goods, 
were the fundamental ideas. I 
wish I had space to reproduce 
some of the stinging truths in the 
Powers trade-book, “A Handbook 
of the Tea Trade.” It is a little 
classic. 


DIFFICULTY OF BLENDING 


In the year 1882 the firm be- 
gan to recognize a need on the 
part of grocers for blended tea— 
various and varying growths of 
India and Ceylon skilfully blend- 
ed by experts—instead of 
“straight” tea. 

Up to a little after the middle 
of the last century, tea all came 
from China. The grocer used to 
buy it on sample by the original 
chests to suit his own trade, and 
sometimes he would sell such 
straight out of the chest as im- 
ported, and sometimes he would 
mix different lots so as to even 
up the values and attempt unt- 
formity. Then Indian teas came 
in, and their maddening diversity 
and small lots introduced great 
difficulties into the tea trade. Sell- 
ing straight China teas was one 
thing, but blending the intermi- 
nable varieties of India, Ceylon 
and Java teas was another, The 
grocer for the most part was a 
tyro who knew but little of the 
art and mystery of the tea busi- 


























ness pure and simple. Conse- 
quently his tea at a given price 
was never twice the same, even 
to the palate of the uneducated 
consumer. The demand for packet 
teas came through the belief of 
the public thgt what you buy in 
a packet with a trade-mark is 
sure to be uniform, and the public 


still thinks that packet teas are. 


all uniform, as for practical pur- 
poses they seem—but only seem 
—to be. 

But about 1882 there came a 
demand for blended tea ready for 
retailing out from the grocer’s 
canister. Brooke, Bond & Co. 
met it and educated the grocer 
mind to the advantages to be 
gained by buying tea ready blend- 
ed. Powers told the grocers, not 
without invective, that the loose- 
tea way was not so good as the 
packet-tea way. The loose-tea 
trade, however, was accepted, and 
when Mr. Brooke started this 
branch of the business in 1882 he 
again flew in the face of all prece- 
dent and had cash with order or 
on delivery for every ounce of 
tea that he sold. To-day the firm 
sells in blends and packets some- 
thing like one-nineteenth of all 
the tea consumed in Great Brit- 
ain, and sells it through single- 
shop grocers, either loose or in 
Brooke-Bond packets, and every 
leaf of it for spot cash. 

Although the cash _ principle 
looks like an obstacle in a busi- 
ness where credit is the rule, it 
is really at the bottom of the 
Brooke-Bond success. Grocers do 
not like the system of cash trad- 
ing, but they do like the benefits 
they get by handling tea that they 
buy for cash, because the money 
saved from bookkeeping and bad 
debts is put into quality, and in 
this way the single-shop grocer is 
fortified against the chain-shop 
retailers, many of whom sell tea 
at a cut-throat price in order to 
draw trade for margarine. Brooke, 
Bond & Co. can match any sample 
of tea that is given them, and 
they have a large number of 
standard blends which are for all 
intents and purposes uniform, and 
to the consumer absolutely uni- 
form. Once a grocer gets the 
Brooke-Bond blends and buys for 
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cash, he does not want to get 
away from them, and probably 
could not, because his customers 
would probably notice it. He could 
not buy the same value on credit 
terms. As well as the British 
trade, the firm has now an export 
business, with a blending and buy- 
ing warehouse in Calcutta, and 
thus, out of one retail shop in 
Manchester, has grown a big busi- 
ness. The men who were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brooke through- 
out his business career and who 
greatly contributed to the success 
of the company were M. 
Forbes, C. A. Cecil (both still to 
the fore) and the late William 
Morgan. 

Retail shops in most of the large 
towns in England are served with 
Brooke-Bond packet teas by a 
fleet of vans, which deliver the 
goods and collect the money. Else- 
where the grocer in a large ma- 
jority of cases sends the money 
with his order, but if not, the 
goods go by what you would call 
an express-delivery company, col- 
lecting on delivery. The thing 
works as smoothly as can be, and 
new customers are being added to 
the business every day. Here you 
have a good example of a diffi- 
cult business managed on difficult 
lines, created in great measure by 
the sound principle of strict cash 
—the same as PRINTERS INK 
Jonson in the nineties—and by 
good advertising, and the goods 
as good as the advertising. 





Coast Delegates Want New De- 
partment 


Pacific Coast clubs will go as a unit 
to the Toronto Convention of the A. A. 
C. of A. in an endeavor to secure a 
special department of community ad- 
vertising in the national organization, 
and to make the subject an important 
part of the discussion at future con- 
ventions. The topic is one which the 
Westerners feel deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. 

Advertising of cities, counties and 
States has assumed large proportions 
in the West, and often is studied and 
discussed at the club meetings. The 
Westerners, therefore, wish, according 
to a recent statement by one of them, 
“to take community advertising out of 
its immature class (‘boost stuff,’ as it 
is called in the newsshops) and make 
of it a science which we can study 
and improve.” 



















How Westinghouse Has Worked 
to Eliminate Advertising Waste 





A Description of Some Successful Plans 


By J. C. McQuiston 


Of Westinghouse Electric and 
O eliminate the waste in ad- 
vertising it is first essential 
that the thing advertised should 
be so necessary, or somehow find, 
in the activities of life, a logical 
place, and, furthermore, should be 
so well made, so nearly perfect, 
that it will sell on its face with- 
out advertising. That is to say, 
its appearance and its satisfactory 
performance will recommend it, 
which means that its users will 
recommend it—they will be satis- 
fied customers. If what I say is 
realized, then advertising properly 
planned as to usefulness and field 
and people and all that goes with 
advertising will increase sales. 

I cannot attempt to tell how 
to eliminate the wastes in your 
advertising. We all know a great 
deal about our economies, but we 
can never know of our wastes. 
It is too often the case that we 
“save at the spigot and let run 
at the bung.” But let us assume 
an attitude of optimism with ref- 
erence to our waste, knowing that 
conditions are rapidly improving. 
The advertising men of the coun- 
try who spent money in thou- 
sands ten years ago realize how 
much more they know about the 
return for a dollar than they did 
before the light of day was per- 
mitted to shine in our corner of 
advertising ignorance. 

Take the technical, trade and 
class advertising. We know the 
total number of copies printed, 
copies sold for the money, the 
paid circulation. We know how 
that circulation is distributed geo- 
graphically from State to State. 
We know the purchasing power 
and the influence of the subscrip- 
tion lists. In other words, as we 
plan our advertising, we know 
what papers to use, if we have cor- 
rect knowledge in regard to the 
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Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
utility of the article that is for sale. 

or instance, take the mediums 
going to the mining field. If 
the article advertised is used only 
for coal-mining, it is necessary 
that the medium selected should 
be read by those having purchas- 
ing power, and recommending in- 
fluence in connection with coal- 
mining, and here again, if the par- 
ticular device referred to may be 
useful for anthracite coal-mining 
and not for bituminous coal-min- 
ing, a further classification of cir- 
culation is necessary. These class- 
ifications can be had to-day by 
applying to the reputable mining 
papers and these can tell you not 
only the total circulation and the 
distribution of it in the different 
States, but also the character: of 
the subscribers within those 
States. 


APPRECIATES WORK OF PUBLISHERS 


In our advertising we use nearly 
100 trade and technical papers, and 
thoroughly appreciate, therefore, 
the splendid work the publishers 
of these papers have done in get- 
ting the information pertaining to 
circulation and in placing it at 
the disposal of the buyer of space. 
What is the result? Not only is 
waste eliminated, but the stand- 
ards of such advertising have been 
raised to a higher plane, making 
it more satisfactory and service- 
able to a wider range of business 
people. 

There is less and less of good 
advertising copy being placed in 
the wrong medium, thanks to the 
help of the publishers in their 
service departments and improve- 
ment of copy for their papers. 

Let us next refer to national 
advertising, which, pethaps, be- 
cause of the numerous expendi- 
tures involved, is more likely to 
develop a very much enlarged 
“bung-hole.” In spending money 
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AA Last of Authors 


Mohler 
Morgan 
Fraser 
Smith 
Mumford 
Curtis 
Spillman 
Waugh 
Watts 
Stewart 
Plumb 
Hopkins 
Lassiter 
Olin 
Williams 
Ten Eyck 
Nelson 
Trowbridge 
Opperman 
Lippincott 
Hunter 
Warburton 
Lipman 


Johnstone 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 


> 


The average magazine reader 
never heard of these men. 

The average agency representa- 
tive never heard of them. 

The average business man never 
heard of them. 


They are the men who write for 
THe Country GENTLEMAN. 


The fact that they are compara- 
tively unknown outside of the field of 
agriculture is the best-indication of their 
type. 


They are successful farmers, expe- 
rienced orchardists, government off- 
cials, state experts, officers of farmers’ 
organizations, agricultural chemists, 
country bankers, trained rural observ- 
ers, teachers in colleges of agriculture. 
They are on the jobs about which they 
write. 

They come from East, West, North 
and South. 


They write what they know. 


What a publication offers to its ad- 
vertiser is an opportunity to address a 
certain sort of audience, gathered to- 
gether by its authors and editors, and 
inspired with a certain willingness to 
listen and to believe. 


The authors and editors of THE 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN insure an inte/- 
ligent audience, an interested hearing and 
a well-grounded confidence. 
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Blindfold a Man 
In Kansas City— 


let him travel two hundred miles in any 
direction of the compass that chance or 
fancy may take him and he will have 
passed through the richest agricultural 
district in America. 


And just as surely he will have passed 
through a territory where people read 
The Kansas City Star and look to it for 
their advertising news. 


Such are the sources of Kansas City’s 
wealth and such is the power of The 
Star as an advertising medium. 


The Kansas City Star 





Morning—Evening—S unday—Weekly 


200,000—200,000—200,000—330,000 

















for this class of advertising, per- 
haps more than any other, we 
should think and think and think, 
and before we spend the money 
we should think and plan and 
think. And we should think not 
only of the national advertising, 
but of the relation of that adver- 
tising to all the other forms of 
advertising which a company may 
do. 

In other words, one plan is nec- 
essary for all the advertising and 
the relationship of all parts of 
the plan must be definitely shown 
before launching the scheme. 
Once the plan is settled and the 
arrangements made, let nothing 
short of discontinuance of busi- 
ness cause you to let up. 


OF PLAN 
CALLED FOR 


CHANGES FREQUENTLY 


Again, let me offer another sug- 
gestion that, at stated periods, 
we modify our plan to take ad- 
vantage of new openings and new 
departures. We may stand still, 
but the world turns on, and no 
advertising manager will long 
hold the title unless he keeps 
pace with the progress of the 
commercial world. He must be 
particularly alive to the changes 
that take place that affect his 
particular business. 

I may be pardoned for a mo- 
ment for referring to the changing 
conditions in the electrical busi- 
ness, which I may say are very 
largely being brought about 
through the pioneering of the au- 
tomobile. Since Detroit is the au- 
tomobile city of the world, it is 


appropriate that I should at this . 


time pay my tribute to the pioneer 
work of the “buzz-wagon.” 

One question the electrical ad- 
vertiser, particularly that one who 
is to sell heating devices, such as 
toaster stoves, electric irons, fans, 
etc., asks is, When shall I begin 
to advertise in farm papers? We 
are asking ourselves that question 
now. It would have been perfect- 
ly silly to have asked that ques- 
tion ten years ago. Why now? 
Simply because the country dis- 
tricts are rapidly becoming citified. 
Arteries of traffic are being made 
between the country farm-house 
and schoolhouse to the centers of 
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population. More and more the 
central lighting plant in the big 
city is extending its lines to those 
rural communities where formerly 
kerosene oil was supreme. 

And then, again, consider that 
other influence that has come 
about through the automobile. 
Summer resorts fifteen years ago 
were crowded and the owners 
made enough money in _ three 
months of the summer to live gor- 
geously throughout the year. But 
how about it to-day? The people 
who formerly spent their two 
weeks or two months at such sum- 
mer resorts to-day pack up bag 
and baggage and scamper across 
the country in a Ford, Chalmers, 
Studebaker, Hudson, Hupmobile, 
and others, and day by day visit 
the wayside inns, or stop for din- 
ner or for the night, then go on 
their way the next day. 


THE DEMAND CREATED BY OUR TRAV- 
ELING POPULATION 


And the significance of this is 
that the people who so migrate 
and travel for their summer vaca- 
tion are accustomed to electric 
light and all the conveniences that 
go with it in their daily home life. 
And just as they demand an up- 
to-date automobile, with electric 
lighting, ignition and starting as 
one of the prime equipments, so 
they will demand at those stop- 
ping-places electric lights, hair- 
curling devices, toaster stoves, 
traveling irons and _ everything 
that goes to make for convenience 
in living. 

Therefore, the advertising man 
in the electrical business must 
keep watching the automobile 
manufacturers, because,, as_ they 
are making a farmer more and 
more a country. gentleman and 
bringing him closer to the city, 
the electrical people are co-operat- 
ing in making living more and 
more satisfactory to the city gen- 
tleman as he travels out into the 
country. Altogether, our country 
is becoming more and more re- 
fined, and more and more we can 
talk the commonplace terms of 
electrical things, just as the auto- 
mobile manufacturer may talk to 
the people to-day about carbure- 
tors, differentials, cylinders, spark- 
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plugs and deflated tires, ignition 
systems and air springs. 

Therefore, we must keep on the 
lookout for the changes taking 
place in our field, and modify our 
plans and our copy to suit the 
changes, 

I will refer to some economies 
that I have seen worked out in 
connection with our own advertis- 
ing. 

ECONOMIES IN WESTINGHOUSE AD- 
VERTISING 


Take that relating to printing. 
A few years ago we had as many 
standards of publications as any 
one of our men has fingers and 
toes. By standards I mean dimen- 
sions of publications, and I might 
refer to varying weights of paper, 
varying arrangements of type, and 
other things which enter into 
printing. By reason of our stand- 
ardizing our publications, so that 
we have four distinct sizes, three 
standards of paper, and a schedule 
of runs on the presses, we have 
cut our printing bill fully 30 per 
cent. 

How has this been done? In 
the first place, assume that the 
chases on our printing-presses ac- 
commodate 16 pages. If we have 
two publications with the same di- 
mensions and the same runs, each 
having four pages and one publi- 
cation having eight pages, one run 
over the press prints all at one 
time and cutting separates them 
at almost no cost. Again, we save 
much money by getting our matter 
absolutely ready for publication 
before we set it up in type. Some 


time ago some of our writers ° 


complained that this was impos- 
sible, as it was so much easier 
to read over the matter for cor- 
rectness after it was arranged in 
type. You know what such fel- 
lows do to that kind of matter 
when they see it the first time 
after it has been to the printer, 
and here is where it is possible to 
eliminate some waste in advertis- 
ing. 


WASTES IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUS- 


TRATION 


Again, consider the photograph 
that has so much to do with ad- 
vertising to-day-—the illuminator, 
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as it were. Do you realize that 
there is a tremendous waste in 
securing illustrations because the 
man who gets the picture has not 
the right point of view? He may 
have the commercial point of view 
and still not have the right idea 
of the artistic setting of the pic- 
ture. 

Several years ago we had eight 
artists in our art department. We 
had six photographers in our pho- 
tographic department, and the pho- 
tographic department and the art 
department were as independent 
as the editorial department and the 
business manager of a technical 
paper ought to be. Furthermore, 
the photographer took the pictures 
in the shop to suit himself. Now 
this is what we did. The writer 
of a book being started supervised 
the taking of the pictures in the 
first place, and where there was 
any difficulty encountered as to 
light or background or surround- 
ings, which it would be necessary 
to improve or change by means 
of the artist’s brush, the artist was 
called in before the exposure was 
made. When you pay from a 
dollar to two dollars an hour for 
an artist’s intelligence, it is a great 
deal better to have him spend ten 
minutes seeing a picture taken 
than to have him spend five hours 
changing the picture after it is 
made. What was the result? To- 
day we have four photographers; 
to-day, four artists; to-day, better 
pictures—this is eliminating waste 
in advertising. 


HOW PUBLICATIONS ARE MADE UP 


AND MAILED 


Now as to making up the pub- 
lications and the mailing of them. 
We follow the plan of having our 
publication dummies made up in 
varying pages so that the book- 
maker knows whether the postal 
limits are being exceeded or not, 
and he can make the modifications 
necessary to come within them. 

Another means for eliminatin’ 
waste in our department is found 
in the assembling of them. Years 
ago we had a scheme of “Mara- 
thon racing.” We had a table 30 
or 40 feet long and half a dozen 
or more young women __ fol- 
lowing each other around that 
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Every Advertiser 
Wants to Know This 


“Which is the most influential and — 
most sought after medium in my 


field?” 


In the big field of engineering-contract- — 


ing this medium is 


Engineering News 





Here’s the proof —— 


Engineering News has always had the 
largest circulation in this field, regardless 
of the fact that it has always cost its sub- 
scribers almost double what they are 
asked to pay for other papers in the 


same field. 


In other words, the worth of a 
medium to you is measured by 
what the influential men in its 
field think of it. 


If that class of men buys it, 
pays for it, reads it and be- 
lieves in it, you can be sure 


that it is a good paper for 
you. 


If these men buy more of it 
and pay more for it than for 
any other paper, you can list it 
as the best paper for your ad- 
vertising campaign. 


Are you putting the proper effort in this 


“appreciated” paper ? 


Hill Publishing Company 


505 Pearl Street 





New York City 
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table picking up and assem- 
bling the publications. We elec- 
trified a circular table—a mo- 
tor drives it around—and now two 
women sit comfortably in a chair 
and pick off the signatures as they 
pass around. 

The classification of the mailing 
list also gives an opportunity for 
great economy in advertising ad- 
ministration, In our business it 
is necessary to have a very large 
number of classifications, and 
much of our literature is entirely 
valueless to more than 25 per cent 
of our customers. We are, there- 
fore, careful that as we work up 
our mailing lists to indicate the 
class of literature which each 
name listed should receive. In 
this way we not only save burden- 
ing people with matter which has 
no interest for them, but also 
save mailing expenses and waste 
of our publications. 

We have all heard of that fel- 
low who would pay two dollars 
for a dinner and pretty nearly kill 
himself eating because he wanted 
to get the value of his money. 
You will have to look out for 
that fellow in advertising. If he 
knows the postal limits will allow 
eight pages of matter, he will pack 
those eight pages so full of type 
that it may resemble the darkest 
man from Africa. It is some- 
times better to have a folder of 
only four pages than a book of 
twelve. If you haven’t enough 
real good matter to fill 12 pages, 
use fewer pages; for you must 
remember that when you eliminate 
wastes in advertising, you must 
consider the time of the man who 
reads your stuff, as well as the 
time of the man who prepares 
it, and the time of the man who 
sets it up and the weight of the 
publication in the mails. 

One thing more: it is absolutely 
necessary to awaken the local dis- 
tributor to the importance of 
changing what will in one case 
be wasteful national advertising 
to a profitable, business-getting 
plan. Your national advertising 
will be wasteful at least in part 
if you only advertise in the na- 
tional magazines, in the national 
trade and technical and class pub- 
lications, and neglect local adver- 









tising on the part of the dealer 
to stimulate sufficient local inter: 
est to couple up with the national 
advertising. This can be done by 
newspaper advertising, by outdoor 
advertising, by attractive window 
displays, by up-to-date business 
methods. If Mr. Manufacturer 
or Jobber provides folders, post- 
als and cards of all kinds and 
helps the dealer, sees that he uses 
them and uses them all and uses 
them properly. If you spend five 
cents for a copy of a publication, 
see that the dealer spends two 
cents for mailing, and if you pro- 
vide a thousand or ten thousand, 
see that they are actually used. 

There always will, doubtless, be 
some waste in advertising, but let 
us be encouraged by the thought 
that, as we study our problems 
more devotedly and in many cases 
scientifically, we will reduce the 
wastes more and more. 


“SS: V¥. 2 Minds “B.D, Ve 
in Use 


The advertising of the B. V. D. 
Company has met with an unforeseen 
obstacle in England. It appears that 
for twenty-five years a certain tobacco 
and cigarette firm has advertised in 
England under the name of _ the 
7 V.”. When the American com- 
pany started its campaign, it kept driv- 
ing home the letters “B. V. D.,” 
which, Englishmen state, has helped 
advertise the tobacco firm. 

The English public is beginning now 
to appreciate the difference between the 
two trade-marks, but it has taken a 
hard campaign. 


Olds Leaves Political Job 


Nat M. Olds, at one time advertising 
manager of Stein-Block Company, 
Rochester, and for the past few months 
secretary to Marcus M. Marks, Presi- 
dent of Manhattan Borough, New 
York, resigned on May 29 to go into 
business. 

Mr. Olds is succeeded by James W. 
Adams, formerly manager of _ the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation Bureau of Advertising and prior 
to that manager of the Daily News- 
paper Association. 


Dirhold Joins Railway Supply 
House 


G. H. Dirhold, for twelve years 
advertising manager for the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. “Louis, and 
formerly editor of Hardware, New 
York, is now advertising manager for 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company 
(railway supplies), St. Louis. 

















Vain Effort to Protect 
Designs 





Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney Bros., 
Gives Inside Facts—Bureau 
Which Silk Association Has 
Formed for Protection—How Ad- 
vertising Suffers through Piracy 


— Experience of “Highland 
Linen” 
HOSE manufacturers who 


suffer from the pirating of 
their “seasonal” designs will read 
with an understanding sympathy 
of the experiences of Cheney 
Bros., silk manufacturers, and of 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., which 
makes branded stationery, as de- 
scribed before the Committee on 
Patents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This committee has 
been giving hearings in order to 
determine whether or not to ex- 
tend the protective features of 
the patent laws. 
Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
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Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 
explained to the committee why 
his firm, and the other manufac- 
turers who make up the Silk As- 
sociation, are so desirous of fav- 
orable action by Congress upon 
the bill now pending for the regis- 
tration of designs. His recital of 
conditions in the silk trade but 
served to emphasize how wide- 
spread is the evil of piracy in the 
production of merchandise and to 
what extent this theft of ideas 
constitutes a drag upon enterprise. 
He said: 

“The silk business, I suppose, 
is one of the worst sufferers 
from the piracy of designs that 
there is in this country, and 
probably of all the people in the 
silk business, we being the largest 
and most prominent, suffer the 
most, because people are more 
liable to copy our designs than 
they are to copy those of other 
people. We have gone through 


long years of bringing out de- 
signs, and as soon as we develop 
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what designs are to be successful, 
those designs will be copied.” 

Mr. Cheney also made it clear 
why the present-day design pat- 
ent does not meet the needs of 
the manufacturer who originates 
novelties. Drawing from the ex- 
perience of his own firm with de- 
sign patents he said: “We have 
for years patented a large num- 
ber of designs, but it is much too 
expensive a matter to patent any- 
thing except the designs which 
we expect to continue in use a 
long time. Seasonal designs can 
not be patented, and if they were 
patented the patent would not be 
worth anything anyway, because 
the man would pirate it just the 
same, and by the time you fought 
it out the registration would have 
gone by, and you would have won 
an empty victory, which would 
not amount to anything. 

“That has been the worst diffi- 
culty that we have encountered 
in patenting designs, that it was 
verv expensive and difficult to se- 
cure, and when you had got it a 
man probably would copy the 
patented design; the registration 
ran for a limited period, you 
fought the case out, and in one 
case we secured a _ judgment 
against a man who had copied 
our design, and we settled on his 
agreement in writing that he 
would never copy our patented 
designs again, and when that case 
was settled the registration was 
exhausted, and he immediately 
went and copied the same design 
because the registration had been 
terminated. 


COST OF DESIGNS 


“We bring out every year in 
the neighborhood of 500 designs 
for printing, and perhaps 100 
weaving designs. These cost us 
roughly $20,000 a year buying the 
designs, $30,000 for engraving, 
and $6,000 or $7,000 in procuring 
cards for weaving, which is only 
the initial expense of preparing a 
design so that it can be shown. 
Out of those designs we expect 
to do our season’s business, 


amounting to a very large sum. 
Probably not more than one de- 
sign in ten or 15 will be suc- 
cessful. 


We have the expense of 











bringing out those ten designs 
and out of the ten we are going 
to get one that is successful. 

“The moment that one is shown 
to be successful it is copied with- 
out the other man going to the 
expense of bringing out the ten. 
If it-were possible for the manu- 
facturers of textiles to quickly 
and easily register their designs, 
they could then bring out their 
designs with the assurance that 
they would have them protected, 
and would be able to do it more 
cheaply. They would be able to 
make some saving. But aside 
from the question of whether 
they would be able to make a re- 
duction in price, there is no ques- 
tion whatever, I believe, in the 
mind of any one as to the equity 
of a man being able to use the 
product of his brain, as a manu- 
facturer, in the same way that 
you acknowledge the equity of an 
author being able to copyright the 
product of his brain. 


BUREAU FOR PROTECTION 


“We, as silk men, have this 
year formulated within our asso- 
ciation a bureau of registration. 
which is partly for the purpose of 
enabling us to mitigate in some 
degree the abuses within our 
trade among ourselves. In the 
Silk Association we have this 
registration bureau in which we 
are allowed to register any va- 
riety of things, trade-marks, trade 


‘names, trade designs, and designa- 


tion of materials—that is, the 
trade name by which they will be 
known in the trade—and so on, 
anything which the manufacturer 
chooses to taake as an individual. 
distinctive product he is allowed 
to register in that bureau with the 
purpose of his being able to show 
priority of use of that product, 
so that it may be used as a basis 
of litigation. 

“In only one way have we to 
date been able to get any effective 
remedy for the evils of piracy. 
and that is unfair competition. If 
we can show that a man is de- 
liberately copying our goods for 
the purpose of representing them 
to be our goods, or allowing other 
people to believe they are our 
goods, we can get him on unfair 
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Was it our fault? 


Sometime ago an advertiser came to 
us in regard to his account. We ex- 
plained our organization and methods 
to him. He went away and chose 
another agent and we never understood 
why. Lately we met him and asked 
why he did not select us, and received 
the startling reply: ‘I did not think 


you really wanted my business.” 


You see this man had been so bedeviled, 
solicited and pleaded with, that he interpreted 
a plain, serene interview as an evidence of in- 
difference. Now the fact is, we were very 
anxious to get this man’s business. We would 
like it now and if we ever do get it we will 
work as hard taking care of it as he thought 


we should have worked to get it. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 
announces that on June first 
Mr. Pierson A. Skelton becomes 


a member of its advertising 












staff. Mr. Skelton will represent 
the publication in New York 
State and a part of New York 
City. 


WoMAN’S WORLD 
Chicago 

































competition. It is the only way 
we have personally succeeded in 
checking the evils. We have a 
continual running fight against the 
piracy of everything we do. It is 
not simply the design. We get out 
a new design. It is not simply that 
pirates copy the design but they 
copy the cloth itself in a cheaper 
cloth, the design is produced in a 
cheaper way, and the colors are 
very inferior. The first thing we 
know about it somebody makes a 
claim on us for bad work, and 
they send us in somebody’s else 
goods as ours. 

“We had almost conclusive evi- 
dence against the man I spoke of, 
against whom we secured a judg- 
ment, to prove that he had repre- 
sented that the goods were ours 
and that he sold them as our 
goods. But what they more often 
do is to go to another man and 
say, ‘Here is the same design 
Cheney has; you put it out and 
nobody will know the difference,’ 
and the garment manufacturers 
buy it and put it out, and the pub- 
lic buy it under the impression 
that they are buying our goods. 
That is particularly true of deco- 
rative designs, those which are 
used in the kimono trade. They 
are copied, usually not in the line, 
but so close that if the two de- 
signs were held up a man stand- 
ing at a little distance would have 
difficulty in telling them apart. 
We have found that the piracy of 
designs is the most serious fac- 
tor of all the piratical activities 
of the men who depend upon the 
brains of others to produce their 
product.” 


ADVERTISING ASPECT OF PIRACY 


The advertising aspect of the 
piracy menace was discussed at 
length, for the benefit of the Con- 
gressmen, by Richard H. Waldo, 
of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
sine, New York. He said in part: 
“There are 10,000 advertising 
men associated together in what 
we call the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, and there 
is just one piece of work ahead 
‘of us, and that is to make all 
goods reach the public in the 
form that the public expects to 
get them. That is to say, to see 
that the goods as presented to the 
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public are not other than they ap- 
pear to be. We are very largely 
handicapped in our work in mat- 
ters where designs come in. 

_ “In my business we have found 
it not only advisable but profita- 
ble to print the news of all that is 
new and good in the line of 
household equipment. By that I 
mean vacuum cleaners, fireless 
cookers, etc. When we went 
some six months ago to the 
manufacturers of fabrics and told 
them that we would like to print, 
without any cost to them at all, 
photographs of their new and 
good goods, they simply said: 
‘Let us alone. We do not care to 
have you print them. We dare 
not have these things appear in 
print. We can only hope that our 
friends, the enemy, will not see 
them for a considerable time 
after they come out.’ 

“The present law says that a 
manufacturer of decorative arti- 
cles shall be protected, but the 
law puts a prohibitive price on 
it. As a result of this, because 
the manufacturers are afraid to 
advertise, are afraid to let their 
goods become generally known, 
it is my personal opinion that the 
manufacturers lose 90 per cent. 
of their selling force. Even more 
important, the public loses far 
more. Each year high-grade de- 
signs worth millions of dollars 
are. stolen bodily. So acute has 
the situation become that the re- 
tailer to-day does not dare to 
place a large order for fear that 
another merchant pirating his 
goods may flood the market with 
a cheap and damaging imitation. 
Say that John Wanamaker’s 
buyer takes a fancy to a high- 
grade novelty, an instant selling 
success, something with great ad- 
vertising possibilities. To the 
chagrin of the manufacturers, the 
buyer orders only one gross. 
‘This is going to be a great thing,’ 
implores the manufacturer, ‘you 
should take at least five gross.’ 
‘I’d like to the best in the world, 
replies the Wanamaker man, ‘but 
next week your competitor may 
come along with the same article, 
or what may look like the same 
article, for 50 per cent less.’ 

“I recently saw a most amaz- 
ing exhibit of stolen designs. Mr. 
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Charles C. Davis, of the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Co., accorded me 
the privilege of inspecting a col- 
lection which he had gathered in 
New York. No other manufac- 
turers of fine writing papers have 


spent such a tremendous sum in: 


advertising. And because they 
have popularized certain lines of 
stationery this concern has suf- 
fered untold injury at the hands 
of pirates. I saw boxes, labels 
and paper made in cheap imita- 
tion of the famous ‘Highland 
Linen’ bond. This high-grade 
paper is put up in various forms. 
The tablets, for instance, sell to 
dealers at $7.50 per 100. Imita- 
tions on view, called ‘Hudson 
Linen’ and ‘Holograph Linen,’ a 
direct steal of the fine Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Co.’s product, sell 
for about half that price to the 
dealer, and the paper is very in- 
ferior. It is a very small part of 
that advantage that the public 
gets, if any. Mr. Davis showed 
me samples of Crane’s ‘Linen 
Lawn’ which retails at 50 cents a 
quire. Then he pointed to an 
imitation box, which contained 
twice as much paper, which sells 
for only 29 cents. 

““A woman who reads our ad- 
vertising and buys this cheap imi- 
tation,’ explained Mr. Davis, ‘has 
no way of knowing that she is 
not getting Crane’s ‘Linen Lawn’. 
When it has been used and found 
inferior no amount of advertis- 
ing will ever get her to try ‘Linen 
Lawn’ again. She puts the pen 
on the paper and the ink goes 
through. Her opinion of the 
manufacturer’s output is settled 
for all time, and yet she will tell 
you to the end of life that she 
has used Crane’s Linen Lawn and 
that it was unsatisfactory. When 
a manufacturer’s label or design 
is duplicated by a competitor or 
copied to resemble it closely it is 
generally done either for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the public or 
made to discount the quality of 
the goods put under the original 
label or design. This illegitimate 
practice is detrimental to good 
business and is unfair compe- 
tition.’ 

“Easter Lily collars for women 
may sell for $7 a gross when they 
are new. The price may be too 
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stiff to interest the buyer. The 
copyist is able to put them across __ 
for $4 a gross and the prospective 
buyer takes three times as many 
as he would have taken when 
they were $7 a gross. Then you 
ask if an article almost as good 
is sold at $4 why is it not to the 
public interest to let the pirates 
continue? Let me say that there 
would not be a $7 charge on the 
original article if it were not for 
the fact that the original manu- 
facturer knows he must make his 
money in the first three months - 
because all hands are standing by 
ready to copy and because every- 
body is going to steal it. The 
amount of money that the Ameri- 
can public is hornswoggled out 
of by unduly high prices repre- 
sents huge figures annually, be- 
cause they must hornswoggle and 
cash in. 

“A manufacturer who is pro- 
tected in the ownership of a de- 
sign has something he can adver- 
tise. Likewise he possesses an 
offering which may be illustrated. 
From the standpoint of an adver- 
tising man, which, by the way. is 
the same as that of a salesman, 
the talking point starts with the 
ability to freely and fearlessly 
show the article, and, as I said in 
the beginning, 90 per cent. of the 
selling force of the article is lost 
through the fear of the salesman 
to open. or show his goods. The 
pirate waits until the public’s de- 
mand for the goods has_ been 
created by advertising and then 
jumps in. The public loses, the 
manufacturer loses, the advertiser 
loses, the publisher loses, the 
merchant loses, the employee 
loses, and, most curious of all, the 
pirate himself loses.” 


“Leather Reporter” Buys 
Weekly 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
of Boston, has purchased The Shoe 
and Leather Weekly, of Chicago, which 
includes the Daily Hide Report. 

On June 1 The Shoe and Leather 
Weekly was merged with The Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. The Daily Hide 
Report will be published hereafter at 
the Chicago office of the Reporter. 

A. H. Lockwood, who has edited 
the Chicago publications for nearly five 
years, has taken charge of the Re- 
porter’s editorial department in 
Boston. 
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“Truth /7 Advertising” 
and Uhe Process Letter 


A RESOLUTION WHICH WE SHALL 
INTRODUCE AT TORONTO CALL- 
‘ING FOR AN APPLICATION OF THE 
“DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ” 
TO THE USE OF IMITATION PER- 
SONAL LETTERS. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
MAKERS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


South Hadley Falls, . - Massachusetts 
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“TRUTH iv ADVERTISING’ | J 
and THE PROCESS LETTER r 
A RESOLUTION WHICH WE SHALL INTRODUCE pr 
AT TORONTO CALLING FOR AN APPLICATION de 
OF THE “DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES” To tis 
THE USE OF IMITATION PERSONAL LETTERS 

Truth in advertising was the keynote of the Baltimore T 
Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of om 
America. pr 

The “ Declaration of Principles,” which it adopted 
June 13, 1913, reads in part as follows : T 

“WE BELIEVE IN TRUTH, NOT ONLY ¥ 
IN THE PRINTED WORD, BUT IN so 
EVERY PHASE OF BUSINESS CON- de 
NECTED WITH THE CREATION, PUB- > . 
LICATION AND DISSEMINATION OF , 
ADVERTISING.” us 
*k *K Kk 
“ WE BELIEVE IT THE DUTY OF EVERY T 
ADVERTISING INTEREST TO SUBMIT an 
PROBLEMS REGARDING QUESTION- sp 
ABLE ADVERTISING TO THIS COM- 
MISSION AND TO THE NATIONAL 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE.” T 
or 

In keeping with the spirit of this resolution, which . 
has been endorsed and commented on by press and pul- » ¢ 
pit alike, from one end of the country to the other, and , 
at its explicit suggestion, we purpose to introduce the pl 
following resolution at Toronto : at 
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Resolved: 


R ‘a That, the “filled-in” name and address, intended to make 


printed letters look personal, is a form of advertising 
deceit wholly irreconcilable with the “Truth in Adver- 


tising” slogan of the Associated Advertising Clubs ; 


That, so-called “Letters,” produced on a process letter 
machine or printed through a ribbon from type on a 


press, are circulars and not letters ; 


That, although the filling in of the name and address 
on a typewriter, to represent these “letters” as being 
something other than what they really are, no longer 
deceives very many as to their true character, the practice 
savors of the disrepute associated with other early adver- 


tising abuses and should be discontinued ; 


That, the process letter is very largely overdone, is generally 
an advertising mistake and is not in keeping with modern 


spirit in advertising ; 


That, the Associated Advertising Clubs of America rec- 
ommends to all its members the use of real typewritten 
letters or none at all, and well written, attractively printed 
folders, circulars, mailing cards and booklets to take the 
place of the form letter with the filled-in name and address, 


and the printed or rubber stamped signature. 
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IMITATION LETTERS 
ARE A HABIT 


Most any form of advertising will bring some 
returns to the advertiser. An enthusiastic letter 
from a person who for one reason or another was 
impressed favorably will make you forget a thou- 
sand letters that did not come. Yet you should 
consider the replies you do not get even more 


carefully than those you do. 


Men will tell you imitation letters have paid 
them. Not so very long ago you could have 
found plenty of advertisers who would claim great 
virtues for the disguised advertisement, the “ blind 
reader.” We all remember: them. They are 
not found to-day. They were not sound. Prestige, 
reputation, good-will could not be built upon 
them, and they were abandoned. Nothing will 
endure in advertising that is based upon deceit. 
We ask you in the name of good advertising as 
well as from an ethical standpoint, to give this 


question your deep consideration. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Makers of 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Retailers Ready to Fight 
Jobers 


Dealers Attending Meeting of Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Discuss Step of Forming 
Co-operative Jobbing Houses— 
Price Bureau Formed to Help 
Dealers Buy Equitably 





T was very evident to one who 

sat in on the sessions of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis on May 22 
that 16,000 hardware dealers have 
pretty nearly reached the point 
where they will be willing to try- 
out their strength against hard- 
ware jobbers. There was much 
talk about a co-operative jobbing 
house which would provide its 
members with the luxury of un- 
discriminating prices. 

The chief reason, in a word, for 
the feeling of hardware dealers is 
their belief that many jobbers 
have asked widely varying prices 
for goods from dealers of the 
same class, in similar quantities. 
The jobbers have felt their own 
strength, because their services are 
harder to dispense with than those 
of jobbers not in the hardware 
field; they realize that a hardware 
retailer must handle a wider va- 
riety of goods than any other kind 
of dealer. It is almost unthink- 
able that a hardware dealer could 
buy direct of the hufdreds and 
even thousands of manufacturers 
whose goods he must keep in 
stock. 

But the dealers at the conven- 
tion showed strongly that their 
patience is reaching the limit of 
forbearance. In fact, the resolu- 
tion to establish the price bureau 
must, it is felt, be regarded as a 
warning to hardware jobbers. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE NEW BUREAU 


The Price and Service Bureau 
of the association will be located 
at Argos, Ind., and will be in 
charge of H. P. Sheets, who has 
operated the members’ advertising 
service. It was in connection with 
this bureau that the most interest- 
ing features of the meeting mani- 
fested themselves. 

In the first place, it will be the 
business of this bureau to help the 
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retailer help himself in the way of 
buying at the proper prices. It 
will gather information as to ar- 
ticles, prices, etc., and will, in turn, 
make specific suggestions to the 
members as to good buying con- 
nections for this or that type of 
goods. 

For many reasons, the hardware 
dealer—and especially the smaller 
one—is of necessity dependent 
upon the jobber. An apt compari- 
son was made between the hard- 
ware man and the shoe dealer. It 
was pointed out that it was easy 
for the shoe retailer to buy direct- 
ly from the factory, for it was 
possible for him to buy from a 
very few factories all the goods he 
needs. On the other hand, the 
hardware man, handling hundreds 
and even thousands of things, 
from a great many factories, would 
find it peculiarly difficult, as stated 
above, and, it was agreed, quite 
impractical at present, at least, to 
buy directly from the manufactur- 
er. The manufacturer, on the 
other hand, is not prepared to and 
does not like to ship in such small 
quantities as would be necessary 
in many cases, and, in fact, it 
would often be a practice sadly 
out of accord with an economical 
business policy on account of 
freight charges. 


HOW JOBBERS HAVE OFFENDED 


This condition of dependence 
upon the jobber, the members be- 
lieved, had been largely respon- 
sible for conditions in the jobbing 
trade of which they complained. 
There were many cases cited, as 
already mentioned, where jobbers 
had asked widely varying prices 
for goods from dealers of the 
same class and buying in similar 
quantities. It appeared that some 
dealers felt that a quantity buyer 
would be justified in getting a low- 
er price than a small buyer, though 
there were not a few delegates 
who doubted even this. In one 
case mentioned, a jobber asked one 
dealer $6.25 for an anvil weighing 
100 pounds and sold the same an- 
vil to another dealer for $3.75. It 
was also charged that on an ar- 
ticle named another jobber’s prices 
ranged from 66 cents to $1.44, to 
dealers of the same general class, 
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the suggestion being that the price 
seemed to depend upon “what the 
jobber was able to get.” 


SALESMEN’S CONTRACTS 


In this connection there was 
strong condemnation of the prac- 
tice, declared to be common in the 
hardware jobbing line, of paying 
salesmen a certain salary plus a 
commission on profits from the 
sales made. This sort of contract, 
it was suggested, had made easy 
the growth of the habit of getting 
whatever price was obtainable. It 
was suggested that straight sala- 
ries to salesmen or salaries with 
commissions on gross sales above 
a certain amount would remedy 
such conditions. 

It was also suggested that while 
the retailers, through their various 
efforts, were trying to become 
more efficient servants of the con- 
sumer, it was essential, also, that 
the manufacturer and jobber 
should look to the problem of 
better efficiency and more econo- 
mies. An interesting phase of this 
discussion had to do with the num- 
ber of fraveling salesmen from the 
hardware jobbing houses, and the 
dealers felt sure the number could 
and should be reduced. 

A situation unusual, no doubt, 
was described wherein eight sales- 
men were waiting at one time to see 
a dealer in a town of 1,200 people. 
At $10 a day each for salary and 
expenses, it was suggested, this 
dealer and, through him, the peo- 
ple of that community, were pay- 
ing this $80, to say nothing of the 
time of the dealer required to see 
them all. 


FAVORABLE TO CO-OPERATIVE JOBBING 
HOUSES 


There has for some time ap- 
peared to be a tendency in the as- 
sociation to favor the idea of co- 
operative jobbing houses, owned 
by the dealers themselves. Several 
attempts, some successful and 
some otherwise, have been made 
along this line. Probably the best- 
known one is the American Hard- 
ware and Supply Company, of 
Pittsburgh, of which Charles S. 
Scarborough, elected a member of 
the executive committee of the as- 
sociation, is president. 
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There was, however, no concert- 
ed action at this meeting concern- 
ing co-operative jobbing houses. 
In fact, those now existing, while 
they have for their .stockholders 
members of the association, do 
not, in fact, have the official back- 
ing of the association. Naturally 
the “private” jobbers do not wel. 
come the so-called “buying syndi- 
cates” with open arms. Various 
methods used by the independent 
jobber to discourage the co-oper- 
ative stores were recited during 
this convention, one of the strong- 
est weapons being in connection 
with making it difficult for the co- 
operative store to buy from the 
manufacturer on proper terms, or, 
for that matter, to buy at all. 

In connection with the general 
topic of more efficient management 
of the jobbing houses it was sug- 
gested that one way to reduce the 
number of salesmen would be to 
make it worth the while of the 
retailer to order by mail, the 
thought being that he should be 
able to obtain better prices on his 
mail orders than on orders g'ven 
turough salesmen. The salesmen 
wculd thus cover the territory less 
frequently, and the net result 
would be a saving all around, as 
viewed by the advocates of this 
plan. 

It was said that a good many 
jobbers were willing to agree 
frankly that their selling costs 
were needlessly high, and to say 
that individually they would be 
glad to reduce their selling forces. 
Such jobbers, it was explained 
further, would state, however, that 
if they let some of their men go 
their competitors would hire these 
men and sell still more intensively. 
While it was reported that many 
jobbers did feel that selling costs 
were too high, the jobbers in their 
association had never taken action 
looking to the reduction in selling 
forces. 

In this connection, however, the 
retailers seemed to feel that they 
have the last card to play if they 
need to play it—in the co-opera- 
tive jobbing-house. There was a 
strong trend, as reported, against 
a general movement for co-opera- 
tive stores at this time, the hope 
being that the jobbers might “see 
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the handwriting’—as one influen- 
tial member put it—and adopt 
methods more in keeping with the 
ideas of the retailers upon whom 
they must depend for their trade. 
With such high expenses in the 
jobbing-houses, and with the prac- 
tice on the part of at least many 
of the jobbers of charging what 
they can get for goods, it was sug- 
gested, it will be hard for retail 
hardware men to hope to retail at 
uniform prices. 

There is a strong support of 
price-maintenance in the organiza- 
tion, and in this connection much 
is being done, as shown by the re- 
ports, toward better systems for 
knowing the cost of doing busi- 
ness. It was stated that the cost 
of doing business ranged from 15 
to 25 per cent, and was usually 
counted from 18 to 20 per cent on 
the average. Some hardware deal- 
ers have insisted, however, upon 
the belief they do business at a 
cost as low as nine per cent. It 
was suggested that, in such cases, 
charges for rent (where the dealer 
owns the building) or other prop- 
er charges against the business, 
have often been omitted. It was 
the sense of the meeting that more 
information as to the cost of do- 
ing business was essential and dis- 
cussions in this connection were 
largely responsible for the action 
looking to the Harvard University 
plan. 

Price-cutting by department 
stores and mail-order houses in 
connection with widely advertised 
lines was discussed thoroughly 
and séveral.dealers expressed sur- 
prise that so few jobbers and man- 
ufacturers seemed really to appre- 
ciate the fact, when they made 
very special prices to mail-order 
houses and department stores, that 
at least 90 per cent of the hard- 
ware products are sold by the re- 
tail hardware merchant. In other 
words—as one of them put it— 
“nine-tenths of the manufacturer’s 
stock in trade,’ so far as his dis- 
tribution is concerned, is the same 
retail merchant who is particularly 
injured through the price-cutting 
made possible or encouraged by 
special deals and special prices for 
the. mail-order house and depart- 
ment store. It was regretted that 
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the manufacturer and jobber too 
often looked at the individual or- 
der rather than the situation in its 
broader aspects. 

The convention also favored 
one-cent letter postage and an- 
other resolution was unfavorable 
to the recent practice of allowing 
ordinary postage stamps to be used 
on parcel-post packages. It was 
the thought of the hardware deal- 
ers that this practice would result 
in a condition wherein the Govern- 
ment could not know whether it 
was making or losing money in 
the parcel-post department. 

The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: President, E. E. 
Mitchell, Morrilton, Ark.; first 
vice-president, D. F. Barber, Bcs- 
ton, Mass.; second vice-president, 
Charles T. Woodward, Carlin- 
ville, Ill.; treasurer, G. A. Pauley, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Promise Not to Use Unworthy 
Mediums 


The leading manufacturers of Day- 
ton, O., at a recent meeting of the 
Greater Dayton Association, expressed 
themselves as being strongly opposed to 
questionable advertising of all sorts. 
They plan to avoid hereafter mediums 
in which matter is carried to which a 
legitimate objection can be made from 
an ethical advertising standpoint. 

Only high-grade mediums, preferably 
those vo‘untarily doing business under 
standards similar to those set by the 
Printers’ InxK statute against fraudulent 
advertising will be used. 





Shaffer Group’s New Advertis- 
ing Man 


Fred W. Dickinson, formerly in 
charge of advertising promotion on the 
Chicago Record-Herald, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the pub- 
licity department for the seven news- 
papers of the Shaffer group. 

The Shaffer group is composed of 
the Chicago Evening Post, the Denver 
Rocky ountain News, and Times, 
the Indianapolis Star, the Terre Haute 
Star, the Muncie Star, and the Louis- 
ville Herald. 





Advertisers’ Golf Tournament 
June 11 


The Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association will hold its second _tour- 
nament of the 1914 season on Thurs- 
day, June 11, at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
The association has 150 members and 
at its first tournament of the season 
held at Englewood, N. J., there were 
nearly 100 players. 
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Bankers and Advertising 





"THE Cook County Bankers’ 
Club of Chicago, an organi- 
zation comprising about 68 banks 
in the outlying districts, is the only 
bankers’ club in Chicago of which 
the members get together and dis- 
cuss advertising plans and meth- 
ods of building up business. 

Banking conditions are different 
in Chicago from most cities, in 
that the large downtown banks 
have no branches. Out of 98 banks 
in Chicago, 68 are independent and 
situated in the outlying districts. 
For this reason the banks in the 
outlying districts are in open com- 
petition with those downtown. 
Many of the banks in the outlying 
districts carry on educational ad- 
vertising campaigns planned to 
stimulate community interest and 
arouse pride in neighborhood con- 
ditions. Some of the banks pub- 
lish house-organs or miniature 
magazines in which are discussed 
affairs of a local or neighborhood 
nature. These institutions are en- 
deavoring to be as helpful in the 
service they render to a commu- 
nity as any of the local improve- 
ment associations. 

This service is offered in many 
ways through the house-organs 
and other advertising literature 
sent out by each individual bank. 
In order to carry out this idea ef- 
fectively on a city-wide scale, the 
outlying banks effected an organi- 
zation to discuss plans and ex- 
change ideas so that the banks on 
the South Side might keep in 
touch with those on the North 
Side, and vice versa. 

The bankers’ club holds nine 
monthly dinners during the year 
and addresses are given by author- 
ities on banking and advertising. 
At the last meeting Charles A. 
Revell, of the Chicago American, 
delivered an address on educa- 
tional advertising. He proposed a 
co-operative plan which would in- 
duce more people to make their in- 
vestments through banks in their 
community. He suggested as a 
collective trade-mark a design con- 
sisting of a triangle with the 
words, “Responsibility, Knowledge 
and Confidence” forming a border 
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and in the center the phrase: 
“Buy Investments from a Bank” 

The club has not adopted this 
plan as yet, but its merits are un- 
der consideration. Should such a 
plan be accepted it is believed by 
those behind it that it will help to 
develop business on good invest- 
ments, and turn people away from 
stock frauds and false mining and 
land deals. 


Why A Whole Industry Is 
Losing Business 


Frank E. Goodwin, associate editor 
of Farm Machinery, declares that lack 
of publicity is the chief ailment of the 
carriage and buggy manufacturers in 
discussing ‘“What’s the Matter With 
the Vehicle Trade?” 

Contrasting the prosperity of mail- 
order vehicle concerns, which have con- 
tinued to advertise and to grow in spite 
of the advent of the automobile and 
predictions that the horse-drawn vehicle 
would soon be eliminated, he declares 
that concerns selling through the retail 
trade have thrown up the sponge by 
discontinuing their advertising, by at- 
tempting to make “‘auto-buggies,” and 
in other ways losing their grip on the 
main proposition. 

A comparison of vehicle advertising 
in 1907 and 1914 is given to emphasize 
this point. Seven years ago thirteen 
manufacturers, using six pages, were 
advertising in Farm Machinery. In 
1914 but four advertisers, using less 
than a page, were represented. 

It is pointed out that the manufac- 
turers and dealers have failed to do 
creative work, and have assumed that 
the demand for vehicles is something 
that can not be increased by ts ae 
ublicity, while the mail-order houses 
hove been allowed to occupy the adver- 
tising limelight and to get the cream 
of the business. 





Neilly’s New Work with 
United Drug 


William C. Neilly, at one time_ad- 
vertising manager of the United Drug 
Company, and who recently rejoined 
the organization, has been . appointed 
business manager of conventions, hav- 
ing charge of all work connected with 
arranging for conventions of the drug- 
gists from various parts of the coun- 
try who are stockholders in the com- 
pany. 





How Armour Advertises Lo- 
cally 


Last week in St. Louis» Armour & 
Co. used page length, seven-column 
width space in the newspapers, which 
announced the arrival of the new sup- 
ply of their grape juice. and_ gave 
the names and addresses of all the 
dealers in St. Louis and vicinity who 
handle it. 
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The significance of the 
following quotations 


should be even more apparent to 


an unbiased observer than they 
are tous whoaresoclose tothe work. They are 
tangible proofs of the big value advertisers find 
inthesteadily increasing circulation ofCollier’s. 

















February and March 1914 results, while not quite 
double, have increased nearly 100 per cent over 1913. 


— From an Arms and Cycle Mfr. 
Sales to 300 consumers, line placed with 24 dealers; 
repeat sales were good. 
—From a Music Roll Mfr. 


70 lines brought 104 Inquiries and 16 Sales to dealers. 
— From a Sleeping Apparel Mfr. 


1001 requests for samples received. 
— From an Oil Mfr. 


398 replies from dealers, 261 from consumers. 
--From an Auto Acces. Mfr. 


Such reports are coming in almost daily and should help to 
convince you of the advertising power of The National Weekly. 


COLBIER Ss 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MED Wom mage, 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S INCREASING NET THE TROUBLE MAKERS OF 
7 At D CIRCULATION MEXICO by Jack London. 


ISSUE GF MAY 23rd 
An analysis of what is behind the 


7 4 7 > 9 9 9 destructive revolutionism of our 


border neighbor. 








Present rate of $3.00 a line based 
on 600,000 





June 13th issue. 
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AN NESS Poet ERROR Ms erm 


Thomas C, Bermingham 
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It is with sincere regret that Bermingham 
& Seaman Company announce the death of 
their President, Thomas C. Bermingham, 
sixty-four years old, who died suddenly in 
his office in the Tribune Building, Chicago, 
May 2oth, his death being attributed to heart 
failure. 


Mr. Bermingham was born on a farm in 
Washington County, Wisconsin. After con- 
siderable experience in the paper field, he 
secured an interest in the wholesale paper 
business of F. K. Moody & Company in 1899, 
which firm three years later was reorgan- 
ized as Moody & Bermingham Company, Mr. 
Bermingham becoming President. That 
same year Mr. Moody retired and in 1904 
the name was changed to the Bermingham & 
Seaman Company, Mr. Bermingham retain- 
ing the presidency. 


It may well be said of Mr. Bermingham that 
“to know him was to love him.” His ideas 
were most democratic and the consideration 
which he showed his employees could not be 
surpassed. He was broad minded, liberal 
and generous and greatly loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. As one of 
his best friends remarked,—“We feel that 
we are all more closely bound together by 
this great sorrow.” 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN .CO., Inc. 
and 
EMPLOYEES of the 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Chicago New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 
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‘* Unlike any other paper”? 


“And They Did” 


“The policy was then adcpted 
(1877), never personally to so- 
licit advertisements, and The 
Farm Journal has never done 
such a thing from that day to 
this. The Editor knew that, by 
getting circulation, advertisers 
would come of their own sweet 
will, and they did, and some 
that started are with us yet. A 
goodly number are advertisers 
of twenty-five years’ standing.” 





Extract from 
“*A Little Book about a Little Paper”’ 
a history of 


The Farm Journal 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia. 




















Inside Look into One 
Chain-Store System 





An Explanation of the Policies and 
Practices as Regards Advertised 
Goods Followed by One Typical 
Chain Operator—If Prices Can’t 
Be ‘Cut, Then Goods Won’t Be 
Pushed—General Attitude 





HERE ate some of the things 
the national advertiser wants 
to know about the chain store: 

Is it here to stay; that is, is 
it making good and prospering, 
or failing to hold its own? 

What is its attitude toward na- 
tionally advertised goods? Does 
it sell them or its own private 
brands? Does it cut or maintain 
prices? 

What is its effect on distribut- 
ing methods? Will it become pow- 
erful enough to force direct sales, 
eliminating the jobber, or, in lieu 
of that will it put up its own fac- 
tories ? 


Some of these questions are 
answered in a remarkably clear 
and convincing way by the story 
of Mr. Bowers’ Stores, Inc., of 
Memphis, Tenn. This enterprise, 
which is capitalized at $60,000 and 
operates 42 cash grocery stores 
in that city, is one of the most 
successful chain-store concerns in 
the country. Its growth since Mr. 
Bowers started a single store 
twelve years ago, with $500 cap- 
ital, has been really phenomenal, 
and the success-has been based 
almost wholly on the system 
rather than on the man, though 
Mr. Bowers is conceded to have 
an unusually forceful personality. 
_The Bowers stores constitute 
six per cent of the total number 
operating in Memphis, and reli- 
able estimates indicate that they 
handle fifteen per cent of the busi- 
ness. The average grocery store 
has an annual turnover of eight 
—sales ten times the capitaliza- 
tion being unusual; yet the Bow- 
ers stores turn their capital over 
on an average of forty times a 
year. Those facts are a sufficient 
indication of the efficiency of the 
Stores as an organization, and 
consequently furnish the answer 
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to the question, “Is the chain 
store here to stay?” 

The interesting thing about the 
Bowers enterprise, and one which 
is typical of the most successful 
chain organizations, is the fact 
that nationally advertised goods 
are welcomed with open arms. 
Of course, there’s a reason. Like 
other retailers, the owner of the 
chain store knows that by saving 
argument and reducing selling ex- 
pense through having well-known 
brands on hand, he can attract 
trade; and since he, better than 
anybody else, is in a position to 
cut prices—and does so—the na- 
tionally advertised brand is the 
best possible support for his 
proposition. 

Manufacturers, of course, know 
that price cutting is harmful; 
they also would like to have the 
power to control the resale price 
absolutely, so as to prevent it. 
The general experience is that 
price cutting is a ruinous pro- 
cedure for the article thus ex- 
ploited. 


WHY PRICE CUTTING IS USUALLY 
DESTRUCTIVE 


But these generalizations fall 
to the ground in the face of the 
principles of the chain of stores. 
The reason why price cutting by 
retailers of the ordinary type is 
destructive is because the stand- 
ard article, through a reduced 
price, is made a “leader” to draw 
custom to the store, the idea being 
that the possible loss on the lead- 
er will be more than recouped 
through sales of other goods at 
the normal margin of profit. After 
the goods which have suffered 
the slash have been used as a 
cat’s-paw in this way, the retailer 
drops them, because they have 
served their purpose and because 
it would be difficult to re-establish 
the standard profit-carrying quo- 
tations. Thus the manufacturer, 
who may have sold the retailer 
a big lot of goods by quoting an 
“inside” discount for a quantity 
purchase, lives to rue the day, 
for his article is killed in that 
community in many cases. 

But this is exactly what does 
not hapnen in the case of the 
chain store of the Bowers type. 
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First, it has no leaders, no special 
offerings, no bargain days. That 


is true of Mr. Bowers’ stores, 
and likewise of other successful 
chain-store corporations. They 
cut prices not to attract business 
for that special occasion, but as a 
permanent selling policy. The or- 
dinary idea of a cut price is that 
involving a loss to the retailer; 
but in the case of the chain store, 
the cut price carries a profit, nec- 
essarily, because everything in 
stock is cut, if the cost of the 
goods to the store, plus the nec- 
essary margin for expenses and 
profits, produces a price under 
the standard. 
THE BOWERS’ POLICY 

Because Mr. Bowers’ stores 
sell six cakes of Ivory Soap for 
25 cents, it does not do to as- 
sume that the Bowers company 
is “cutting the price’ on Ivory 
in the way that the cut-rate drug- 
gists sometimes do, for the pur- 
pose of attracting trade; but it 
means that the company has found 
it can make money by selling six 
bars for 25 cents. You can go 
into any of the 42 “temples of 
economy” with Mr. Bowers’ 
name over the door and buy a 
package of Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes for nine cents. The 
goods are not being sold at the 
reduced price to get you to come 
in and buy Jell-O at the regular 
price of ten cents a_ package, 
however; for Jell-O, also, is of- 
fered at nine cents. 

Because the cut price, or, to 
put it more exactly, the low prices 
at which the stores operated as a 
chain are able to sell, include a 
profit, these prices are permanent- 
ly established. That means, of 
course, that the chain stores wil! 
continue to handle the goods, and 
will continue to buy the products 
of the manufacturer. Contrasting 
this with the cut-throat policy of 
the retailer who uses a standard 
article for the illegitimate pur- 
poses suggested above. the manu- 
facturer has cause to thank, rather 
than criticize, the chain store. 

It does not appear from an ex- 
amination of the methods of the 
Bowers organization that any ad- 
vertised lines escape reduced 
prices. If they do escape, it is 






because the company has found 
that it cannot sell them for less 
than the usual price and make 
money. This, note, is the test; 
for the company simply adds from 
12% to 15 per cent gross profit 
to the cost of each item, having 
found it can do this and have a 
satisfactory margin of profit left. 
This is because of the low prices 
which it enjoys, for it sells for 
cash and thus avoids bookkeeping 
expenses, collection expenses and 
credit losses; and because it does 
not deliver without charge except 
when $5 worth of goods or more 
are purchased at one time. 
ONE WAY THE STORES USE NEWS- 
PAPERS 

Mr. Bowers’ Stores, Inc., pub- 
lishes in each of the Memphis 
dailies every other Tuesday a full- 
page advertisement containing a 
price list. A recent list of this 
kind contained 834 prices, a large 
number of which were quotations 
on well-known, nationdlly adver- 
tised articles, and most of the 
prices quoted were under the 
standard prices at which the goods 
are regularly sold in retail stores. 
To give only a few of the many 
examples which might be men- 
tioned, six packages of Uneeda 
biscuit may be had for 25 cents; 
a package of Nabisco wafers 
brings eight cents; Baronet bis- 
cuit are nine cents a package, or 
three for 25 cents. All of these 
are National Biscuit Company 
products. Cream of Wheat sells 
at 14 cents: Quaker corn flakes 
at seven cents, or four for 25 
cents; a one-fifth-pound can of 
Walter Baker’s cocoa is quoted at 
nine cents. Spearmint sells at 
three cents a package, instead of 
the usual five; Armour’s grape 
juice brings seven cents, instead 
of ten; Crisco, in 25-cent cans, is 
sold at Mr. Bowers’ Stores for 22 
cents, and Searchlight matches 
for three cents instead of five. 
Campbell’s Soups sell at eight or 
nine cents, depending on the kind, 
instead of ten, and Shinola brings 
nine cents, instead of ten. Two 
bars of Fels-Naptha Soap may be 
had for nine cents, and a pack- 
age of Rub-No-More for four. 
Bon-Ami sells for eight cents, Sa- 
polio for eight, and six bars of 
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Fairy for 25. Van Camp’s Spa-_ 


ghetti sells at eight cents a can, 
two for thirteen. Heinz’s baked 
beans bring nine cents. Magic 
Yeast is four cents a package, in- 
stead of five, and so on down the 


line. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD ADVERTISED 
GOODS 


Mr. Bowers’ Stores, Inc., does 
not conceal its appreciation of the 
value of advertising to sell goods. 
In fact, in its ads it makes plain 
that it does not believe in private 
brands, though it features “Bow- 
ers’ Brag Brand” on bread and 
other non-advertised lines. A re- 
cent announcement contained the 
following statement of policy: 

“In addition to an open guar- 
antee to cheerfully refund full 
purchase price on any article not 
found entirely satisfactory, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that han- 
dling well-known advertised 
brands instead of “private” or 
exclusive brands is the rule and 
not the exception with us. We do 
not push or favor any special lines 
or goods, and sell every article 
on its own merit. 

“Nearly every article is sold 
at less than. the regular price and 
guaranteed satisfactory. Stores 
are not required to carry all of 
the articles quoted, but will ob- 
tain for customers any articles 
called for and handle regularly 
if in steady demand. 

“Elimination of large rentals, 
taxes, insurance, expensive deliv- 
ery service and credit losses en- 
ables us to sell at minimum prices. 
In addition, the prices quoted are 
based on a minimum profit for 
quick cash sales, and no ‘leaders’ 
or ‘specials’ are offered, as we 
figure on reducing your grocery 
expenses about 20 per cent, and 
our plan is the only method by 
which this can be accomplished. 

“We do not tie a string to 
prices by making quantity conces- 
sions to overload customers, nor 
do we have any ‘bargain days.’ 
While prices are based on counter 
sales, purchases will be delivered 
at cost of delivery, and $5 pur- 
chases delivered free.” 

Thus the situation, from the 
standpoint of the national adver- 
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tiser who is considering chain 
stores as an outlet for his goods, 
is this: The chain store will 
make a permanent market at a 
lower level of prices than normal, 
and will enable the public to get 
his goods if the public wants them. 
On a plan of this kind, with all 
standard articles in stock or to 
be had at reduced prices, the 
consumer, if he or she has any 
preferences, can satisfy them more 
easily, it seems, than at any other 
kind of store. But the manufac- 
turer must stand the cut price. 

With the possibliity of enforc- 
ing the sale of goods at retail 
at the standard price decidedly 
remote, iri view of recent court 
decisions, and with the quantity 
discount system in general use, 
especially in the food-products 
trade, the opportunity for chain 
stores of the Bowers type seems 
to be plain. In fact, the quantity 
discount immediately suggests a 
reduced price to any retailer, and 
makes it a certainty with the chain 
store which operates on a stand- 
ard margin of profit. The lower 
the cost, the lower the selling 
price, is the rule with it, in view 
of the pricing methods generally 
employed. 


HOW THE CHAIN BUYS ITS STOCKS 


The matter of the effect of the 
big chain-store organization on 
distribution methods is extremely 
important, of course, and it is in- 
teresting to learn that in the case 
of Mr. Bowers’ Stores, Inc., no 
attempt has been made to force 
direct sales or to establish its own 
manufacturing facilitids. How- 
ever, it succeeds in naming its 
own terms in a good many cases, 
most of its goods being bought 
under a formal agreement pro- 
viding for resale by the jobber 
at an agreed percentage above the 
net cost to the latter, the per- 
centage being made sufficient to 
cover the cost of handling and 
leave a respectable profit. The 
company gets its bread from a 
bakery which it practically owns, 
as the entire output is sold to 
the Bowers chain, the corporation 
providing the materials and pay- 
ing a fixed amount for the manu- 
facture of the bread. 
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For a time, during the early 
stages of the development of the 
Bowers organization, goods were 
bought under a system of competi- 
tive bids, all of the grocery job- 
bers being invited to submit bids, 
and the chain-store company or- 
dering from the lowest bidder, 
or splitting the business where two 
or more had the same prices. 

The retailers of Memphis were 
justly alarmed at the development 
of the plan, however, and by 
threats of boycott forced all but 
two of the jobbers to refuse to 
sell to the Bowers Stores. The 
two houses referred to now divide 
the staple grocery business of the 
chain stores, J. M. Fly, president 
of Fly & Hobson, one of these 
jobbing houses, being og man- 
ager of the chain. Bowers 
has not been Seeman peste 
in the operation of the business 
for some time, having sold a half 
interest to Mr. Fly. The chain- 
store proposition is operated en- 
tirely independent of the whole- 
sale grocery business of Fly & 
Hobson, however. 

The Bowers stores have no 
warehouses and hold no stock in 
any of their wholesale connections. 
Their system is to have the jobber 
deliver to all of the stores, and 
to keep all of their capital actively 
moving in the operation of the 
retail business. Carrying out this 
idea, the chain does not even op- 
erate its own delivery system for 
the goods which have to be de- 
livered, but pays expressmen to 
handle them. Some of the store 
managers perform this service on 
the same fee basis. but this does 
not affect the policy of the cor- 
poration itself. 


ECONOMY BASIS OF THE 
BUSINESS 


The Bowers company, there- 
fore, has a system with reference 
to the handling of advertised 
goods which appears to be inim- 
ical to it and to conventional 
methods only in the matter of 
price maintenance; and even if the 
quantity discount, which makes 
cutting prices easy for the big 
buyer, were eliminated, the econ- 
omies connected with the opera- 
tion of the system would probably 
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HOW STORES ARE OPERATED 


The operation of Mr. Bowers’ 
Stores, Inc., is marked by many 
modern ideas which may be worth 
mentioning. Each store manager 
is a half partner in the business, 
drawing a small salary, an amount 
equal to which is also credited 
to the corporation, and getting 
half of the net. profits. The com- 
pany provides free medical sery- 
ice for its employees, and has 
weekly meetings of managers for 
the discussion of methods used 
in the operation of the business. 
Lectures on salesmanship are fre- 
quently given by well-known men 
at these meetings. The stores do 
not keep open on Sunday, and 
the hours are not nearly so long 
as those used by the average re- 
tail grocer, who is up before day- 
light and keeps open until long 
after dark, “All this,” the com- 
pany says, “attracts and_ holds 
men anxious to give the best serv- 
ice, and any woman or child may 
safely -trade with us, assured of 
courteous treatment and a square 
deal.” Along the same line is 
the announcement made in all 
ads, “Kindly report at our office 
any unsatisfactory treatment or 
transaction with any store.” 

The accounting system is very 
simple, by reason of the fact that 
each store manager pays cash, as 
does the central office of the com- 
pany, for all supplies. Few books 
have to be kept, and a big item 
of expense is thus eliminated. As 
each store is started with a stock 
of goods and $50 in the cash- 
drawer, it must support itself from” 
the start, and its showing is never 
clouded by paper profits. 


reduction to be 


STORE INTERIORS THOROUGHLY 
STANDARDIZED 


The equipment and layout of 
each of the Bowers’ stores is 
characteristic. Usually a one- 
story building is used, the stand- 
ard room being 25x 60 feet. The 
store fixtures are made of cheap, 
stained yellow pine. Old-style 
scales are used, and only recent- 
ly were cash registers installed. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Incorporated in this booklet, are the 
opinions of such men as HERBERT 
CASSON, PROF. GEORGE 
( HOTCHKISS, S$. ROLAND 
HALL and others on the use of 


superlatives in advertising. 


A request letter will bring a copy. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


, New York Chicago Cleveland 
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EN billions of dollars was the Govern- 

ment estimate of the value of last year’s 
crops—money that the crop growers can 
spend this year. 

Over three hundred millions of dollars 
were deposited in the Postal Savings Bank 
from rural districts— money that could be 
spent now if these WOMAN’S WORLD 
readers and their friends knew of your goods 
and wanted them. 

Four hundred and seventy-five millions 
of dollars zncrease in saving bank deposits 
—money that could be spent on your goods 
now if you show these small town and rural 
folks that they want your goods. 

Can any one ask ‘‘Have WOMAN’S 
WORLD readers money enough to buy?” 

Of the more than two million subserib- 
ers to WOMAN’S WORLD, a million and 
three quarters have their homes in these 
small towns and rural districts. And 
WoMAN’S WORLD is a selling power in 
the community—increasing the wants of its 
readers as an inevitable consequence of teach- 
ing comfort, convenience and the_ better 
ways of living. 


Womans Worip 
Chicago 
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Cover Asbury Park! 
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It absolutely dominates the 
Boardwalk and the famous Ocean 
Drive, reaching a “select” circu- 
lation of several millions. Posi- 
tively the 


Choicest Spot on the 





North Jersev Coast 


We offer this Special day and 
night display on a short term at 
a price that would be low for a 
long-term contract— 


16 Weeks at 
$31.25aWeek— ff 








for the National advertiser. Each 
bulletin 10x31 feet. Any copy, 
with two changes, and illuminated 
every night for four months. 





Covering Asbury’s big summer 
crowds with a day and night dis- 
play of compelling prominence 
and a great reach. 











The various brands of goods in 
the different stores occupy about 
the same amount of space on the 
shelves. 

The location of the stores seems 
to have had little effect on the 
situation. The company has never 
discontinued a store for lack of 
patronage, as successful _ stores 
are in exclusive residence districts 
and in the colored quarter, the 
largest store being supported by 
the patronage of negroes. Special 
attention is paid to the sanitary 
condition of the stores, which are 
always in tip-top shape from this 
standpoint. Only male help is em- 
ployed in the stores. el 

Duke C. Bowers, who originated 
the system back of the successful 
Memphis chain, is a man of un- 
usual ability and is a really great 
merchant. For a long time his 
witty comments on local events 
were a feature of the ads of the 
stores. Once when he was in 
London, England, he gave his 
home town publicity by sending 
out twenty sandwich men whose 
boards bore the legend, “Memphis, 
Tennessee, Needs Good Citizens. 
Go There.” 

The personnel of the organiza- 
tion is featured in the advertise- 
ments occasionally, a recent page 
ad, which did not take the place 
of the regular bi-weekly price 
list, containing reproductions of 
photographs of the managers and 
executives of the company. 

A private investigator, who re- 
cently studied the Bowers sys- 
tem, reached this conclusion about 
the Memphis chain-store enter- 
prise: 

“For simplicity, safety, effi- 
ciency and economy, the Bowers 
system is almost perfection. Its 
success is due to the firmness 
of the principles upon which it 
was founded; its square dealing 
with the public; intelligent and 
effective advertising, and the loy- 
alty of its employees, which it 
made certain by the company’s 
loyalty to them.” 


Unusual Sampling Idea 

The use of samples has been widely 
favored by leading manufacturers, but 
the plan has been adapted in an unusual 
way by the Murray, Ky., Ice Company, 
which at the opening of the season re- 
cently dstivered. a piece of ice free to 
each ice-box owner in the town. 
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A Trade-Marked League of 


Students 


New York, May 138, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The “Triad League” of New York 
University held its last regular banquet 
of the year at the Hotel Albert, Satur- 
day evening, May 9. During the busi- 
ness session of the dinner, officers were 
elected for the year 1914-15: Geo. M. 
Buenger, president; W. K. Porzer, vice- 


president; H. D. Taylor, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee 
will be composed of J. 


L. Anderson, 
Prof. George B. Hotchkiss and : 
Harry Longe, the retiring president. 

The “Triad League” was started last 
January and the membership consists of 
about forty students cf advertising at- 
tending N. Y. U. The League “Trade- 
Marked” itself at the very start by 
choosing as an insignia a triangular 
key for either watch-chain or fob. 

The purpose of the Triad League is 
to further the educational interests of 
the students of New York Universit 
who are specializing in the field of ad- 
vertising; to promote the social welfare 
of the members; to assist in the develop- 
ment of the University advertising and 
advertising in students’ apr meee 
and to assist in these and all other pos- 
sible ways the advancement of truth, 
science and art—the triad of essentials 
to good advertising. 

- Harry Lonce, 
President 1914, Triad League, N. Y. U 


Death of Thomas C. Berming- 


ham 


C. Bermingham, president 
Seaman_ Com- 
in his office in 


Thomas 
of the Bermingham 
pany, died suddenly 
Chicago on May 20. 

In 1899 Mr. Bermingham secured 
an interest in the wholesale paper busi- 
ness of F. K. Moody & Co. Three 
years later the firm was reorganized 
as Moody & Bermingham, Mr, Ber- 
mingham becoming president. That 
same year Mr. Moody retired from 
the business and in 1904 the name 
of the firm was changed to Berming- 
ham & Seaman. The firm has grown 


until now it supplies paper for such 
concerns as: Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Charles 


William Stores, Standard Mail Order 
Company and Bellas Hess. 





Advertiser Capitalizes Baseball 


Interest 


The Tom Keene cigar was given pub- 
licity by. a plan which depended on the 
interest aroused when the “White Sox.” 
“Cubs” and “Feds” ball teams played 
in Chicago on Sunday, May 10. 

A five-column newspaper ad an- 
nounced that “Free Cigars Will Be 
Given to Favorite Players.” One box of 
Tom Keene cigars was given to each 
member of the team which played to 
the largest crowd. The cigars were won 
by the “White Sox” and Detroit “Ti- 
gers,’’ who played before 28,000 fans. 
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Study of the Product for 
Catalogue Purposes 


Why a Study of the Market Should 
Come First—Some General Ques- 
tions Which Should be Answered 
—Not an Easy Job to Get the 
Right Facts in Precisely the Right 
Place 


By Roy W. Johnson 
PRODUCT analysis for pur- 


poses of catalogue building 
must be carried on with one eye 
on the market. It is not merely 
a question of gathering facts about 
the product, which can be had by 
interviewing the factory superin- 
‘tendent and the chief draftsman. 
It is the problem of determining 








ter is selling silks, says the article, _ 


while his customer is trying to buy 
a dress. Two questions are upper- 
most in the customer’s mind: 
“How will it look?” and “How 
much will it cost?” The salesman 


cannot answer either of them to 


the customer’s satisfaction, be- 
cause his analysis of his product 


has never taken into consideration 


any facts beyond the pattern, the 
material and the cost per yard. 
Those things are important, but 
they are not the whole story by 
any means. 

So, in building a catalogue, the 
first thing to find out is what sort 
of information prospects want. 
Every fact about the product 
which helps to make that infor- 
mation clearer should be dug up 





UY an Engine as you 
would Hire a Man! 


@ man came to you 
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E . of course, costs money; and it 

to put an engine. Rew eth a 

ono wed you are getting the fullest measure of concen- 
efficiency especially adapted to your power requirements. 


} Ts of the le that you're not buying merely « 
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run ‘cutter, separetor or 
q churn, the housewife's washing machine, etc., or operate @ dynamo for 


HE LAUSON ENGINE can be 
depended upon 365 Days in 
the Year and 24 Hours a Day. 
We tell you this, and we stand ready to pay—to pay 
for a new engine or new parts if it fails to come 
up to the top crest of the high claims we make for it. 


CHECK UP these big points 
of pre-eminence: 
Greatest fuel Easiest to trans- 
1) economy with oye sagedl- por 
— to work. 


—— Effective regula- 

2 : sl conditions tion for ene 
pa temperature. a desired. 

7 nc panes} on 

Durability and po ormity of 

3/ least vibration. 7 akg Bing sori ad 

Easiest to start a on 

and operate. appements: 


It is, then, a fitting and proper title 
for the Lauson Engine: 


“The Power that Backs the Modern Farmer”— 
agiant with muscles of steel, pulsating with the pent up energy 
of the vast forces of Nature, neahy 90 Gove Det 700 OY 
Oat dbus ct Cade vm Ghiemkan dO 
worry expense to you i 

services of unreliable humanity. 











AFTER READING THIS, THE PROSPECT WILL 


the particular facts about the 
product which possible buyers 
want to know. That is the rea- 
son why market analysis should’ 
come first. 

A recent issue of the Dry Goods 
Economist contained an article o: 
the sale of piece-goods which aptly 
illustrates the point. The average 
salesman at the piece-goods coun- 





NOT BE SATISFIED WITH A CHEAP ENGINE 


and put into type or pictures. The 
rest can be forgotten so far as 
the catalogue is concerned. 

Now, right here it should be 


said that the facts which are up- 


permost in the minds of those 


actively concerned in the business 


are usually not the facts which 
ought to be prominent in the cata- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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WHO'S RIGHT? 


We leave it to the jury 


“Your American Sunday Magazine has con- 
centrated circulation, editorial and mechan- 
ical excellence and a reasonable rate, but it 
is not read because it is not purchased for 
itself alone but in conjunction with the 
Sunday paper.” 


| 
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This statement made offhand by an advertiser; made 
without analysis or a serious consideration of the 
proposition. 


If he is right, then 51 of the biggest newspaper pub- 
lishers in the United States,.who are spending over 
$2,500,000, a year for Sunday Magazines as a 


feature, are wrong. 


If he is right, over 700 different advertisers, who 
spent’a total last year of $2,066,415.50 are wrong. 


If he is right, then why does the circulation of the 
Hearst Sunday newspapers jump 60,000 copies on 
the Sunday upon which this magazine appears > 


If be is right, then why did 18,000 different indi- 
viduals answer the advertisement of a well known 
Biscuit Company, which appeared in our October issue? 


If he is right, then Mr. Hearst, who is conceded to 
be the most successful publisher in this country and who 
has never made a failure in his publishing ventures, 
has spent over a million dollars foolishly in producing 
the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine. 


We have other reasons which prove him wrong—but 
which call for greater detail. 





AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHAS. S. HART, Adv. Mgr. 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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In Revising the. 
Advertisers Hdd 
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F THERE has been a slowing down of business in 
certain quarters it has not affected COMFORT—sure- ; 
ly not adversely. 


| OMFORT IS GAINING both in subscriptions and 
& in advertising patronage. 


HE LAST six months have been the best sub- 
scription season we ever had,—and that without 
any special boosting by us. 





HE ADVERTISING carried by COMFORT not only 

averaged up to last year during the last winter 
and spring, but increased 48% in May and 25% in 
the current June issue over corresponding issues of 
1913. 


N? INVIDIOUS comparison with any competitors 
is implied in the suggestion that these figures 
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Summer Lists 
Steadfast to 


indicate that COMFORT was retained when advertisers 
revised and curtailed their lists for the summer. 
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HIS STATUS would not exist if advertisers had 
not found that COMFORT is a paying medium, not 
only generally but for summer advertising in particular. 


HIS IS NOT guesswork. The mail-order men 
know exactly, by their keyed ads, how well Com- 
FORT pays. 








OMFORT IS AN EQUALLY effective medium 

for the store-sales advertisers that seek the small- 
town trade, for it is the all-round family magazine in 
ten per cent of the homes in all places of 5,000 or 
less inhabitants throughout the United States. 


Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Represeniative 
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Why MUNSEY’S Magazine 
made this Record 
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logue. Of most products it is 
true that buyers do not care a 
continental what the product ts, 
except insofar as that information 
will help them understand what 
it will do. The facts about the 
product must be translated into 
terms which have some relation to 
the buyers’ experience. It is only 
with technical products sold to 
technical men that this connection 
can safely be left to the reader. 

It is extremely difficult to give 
any general discussion of product 
analysis for catalogue purposes, 
because the conditions differ so 
widely in different lines of busi- 
ness. It is possible, however, to 
formulate certain questions, the 
correct answers to which should 
be known before the form of the 
catalogue is decided upon. Most 
of them, it will be noticed, have 
almost as much to do with market 
conditions as with the product 
itself. 


SOME LEADING QUESTIONS 


Is the product something new 
in form or function, or is its use 
familiar to possible buyers? Is it 
a necessary, a convenience, or a 
pure luxury? Can it be classified 
to correspond to different classes 
of prospects, or is any single pros- 
pect likely to be in the market for 
the whole line? How does it 
compare with competing products? 
How often is a single prospect 
likely to be in the market for it? 
Does it represent a complete sale 
in itself, or are accessories needed 
which may be the basis for future 
sales? Can its use be illustrated, 
must it be described, or are pros- 
pects thoroughly familiar with it? 
Is the product subject to changes 
from time to time, or is it in final 
form? 

Those questions are necessarily 
very general, and it is impossible 
to give a list which’ would be any- 
where near complete for all classes 
of products. The answers to the 
above, however, will give a pretty 
good basis to start work upon. 

It has repeatedly been said that 
a catalogue should say something; 
that it should tell the prospect, as 
nearly as possible, all that he 
wants to know about the goods. 
But it is equally true that the cata- 
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logue should not contain a mass 
of totally useless information. If 
we are writing a catalogue for a 
line of electric cables, it is a waste 
of catalogue efficiency to describe 
the purposes of insulating mate- 
rial, because prospects may be as- 
sumed to know all about that. 
But it may be quite necessary to 
describe the functions of a new 
insulating material which has not 
hitherto been commonly used. 
That may sound very elemen- 
tary, and may give rise to the 
remark, “Everybody knows that.” 
Sure enough, “everybody knows 
it,” but not by any means does 
“everybody” practise it. A very 
interesting exhibit could be pre- 
pared of catalogues which are 
cluttered up with perfectly useless 
facts—useless because they are 
about as‘valuable as telling a man 


‘ that “hats are made as a covering 


for the head.” Usually this hap- 
pens from motives of economy, in 
the desire to make a single cata- 
logue which will cover.the needs 
of every prospect on the list, like 
the paint catalogue which is meant 
to go to architects, builders, deal- 
ers and owners of buildings, not 
sales the structural-steel peo- 
ple. 
The question as to the necessary 
quality of the goods has a great 
deal to do with the catalogue ap- 
peal. If the goods are necessary, 
there is no need to tell prospects 
why they want them. If they are 
conveniences, which prospects can 
get along without, but which make 
it easier to do something which is 
already being done, the appeal 
must start from the known facts 
about the prospects. If they are 
pure luxuries, the appeal can be 
based only upon probabilities. 
The problem of getting the right 
sort of catalogues to fit the needs 
of different classes of buyers has 
been solved in two different ways: 
by the “loose-leaf” method, and 
by means of entirely separate 
booklets. Both of these methods 
have been described in these 
pages, and no general discussion is 
necessary. There is, however, a 
third method, which amounts to 
a combination of the two. It is 
in reality a loose-leaf system of 
separate booklets. 
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The advantages of the loose- 
leaf system, it will be remem- 
bered, lie in the fact that it en- 
ables prospects to be supplied with 
exactly the information they want, 
that additions can be made simply 
by sending additional pages, and 
that changes can be incorporated 
in the catalogue without reprint- 
ing the whole book. Its disad- 
vantage lies in the impossibility to 
make sure that prospects will keep 
the separate sheets in order, or 
that they will file corrections in 
the binder. 

The Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, which makes 
electrical measuring instruments, 
uses a system of separate book- 
lets, arranged according to the 
natural classifications of the prod- 
uct, which can be filed in any de- 
sired combination in a_ binder. 
‘They are not single sheets, which 
are easily lost or overlooked, yet 
they are small enough to enable 
one or two to be reprinted with- 
out great expense. The company 
says: 

“About three years ago we dis- 
continued the use of a general 
catalogue, principally because the 
expense of getting out new edi- 
tions was too great to allow us to 
keep the catalogue thoroughly up 
to date. 

“We believe that there is a de- 
cided advantage in using sectional 
catalogues, in that any one cata- 
logue can be reissued and brought 
up to date at a fraction of the 
cost necessary to revise an entire 
general catalogue. 


THE NUMBERING PROBLEM SOLVED 


“When new instruments are de- 
veloped, they are described in two 
or four-page folders similar in 
size, paper and type arrangement 
to our catalogues. 

“When we decided to issue cata- 
logues in their present form, the 
question of numbering came up 
and troubled us quite a little for 
a while. Finally we decided upon 
the system which we now use, 
which has worked out very satis- 
factorily. We changed the num- 
bers of all of our instruments so 
that all the instruments of a 
certain particular kind were num- 
bered within a certain given 
thousand. 


For instance, all our 
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galvanometers (catalogue No. 20) 
are listed in the two thousands, 
We then numbered the catalogues 
in accordance with the numbers 
of the instruments, using the first 
number in a particular series of 
instruments as the key number for 
the catalogue. For instance, all 
galvanometers being numbered in 
the two thousands, all galvanome- 
ter catalogues are numbered from 
20 to 29 inclusive. In sending out 
our binders, this is explained to 
our customers, and if the cata- 
logues are filed in numerical order 
all instruments of a certain par- 
ticular class will be grouped to- 
gether. 

“All our catalogues, with one 
exception, are of a standard size, 
this exception being a small red 
catalogue, which is published prin- 
cipally as a book of directions 
covering all of our portable test- 
ing sets, which comprise one line 
of our manufacture. In the first 
part of the book is a brief cata- 
logue of apparatus of this char- 
acter, but in the last part is a 
chapter on the general subject of 
faults, etc., in telephone lines and 
cables, for which these instru- 
ments are principally used. We 
send this catalogue out to our 
telephone mailing list and feel that 
it is a very good advertisement in 
that it serves as a hand-book to 
those who receive it, and very 
often proves of value to them. It 
was made in the size in which it 
is in order that it might conven- 
iently fit into the pocket. The 
number of inquiries that we re- 
ceive for this catalogue would 
seem to indicate that it is appre- 
ciated.” 


AN APPEAL FOR THE 


PRODUCT 


HIGH-PRICED 


How comparison with compet- 
ing products may affect catalogue 
appeal is illustrated in the book 
issued by the John Lauson Manu- 
facturing Company, New Holstein, 
Wis. This concern manufactures 
a line of gasolene and kerosene 
engines, chiefly for farm _ use. 
The Lauson engine is one of the . 
highest-priced engines on the mar- 
ket, and in closing sales the argu- 
ment is chiefly concentrated upon 
price. 

So the catalogue is purposely 
























































arranged so as to enthuse the 
farmer to the point where he will 
not be likely to consider a cheap 
engine. The prospect is told to 
judge an engine as he would 
judge a man, and the various 
points upon which judgment 
should be based are prominently 
displayed. A good deal of space 
is given over to a more or less 
technical description of the Lau- 
son engine—matter which is usu- 
ally considered inappropriate for 
literature addressed to the farmer. 
In this case, however, it is valu- 
able, because of the inevitable 
price comparisons. 

This whole problem of product 
analysis is largely a problem of 
getting data for use in the cata- 
logue—of finding out what pros- 
pects want to know about the 
goods, and of getting the facts to 
satisfy them. That aspect of the 
subject will be discussed in the 
next article. 


Holeproof Silk Gloves 
Now 





A LINE of silk gloves, added 
last year by the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, is now being 
advertised by an inch of copy at 
the bottom of its hosiery ads. 
President Freschl says in regard 
to the new product: 

“During the past few years we 
have been repeatedly in iormed by 
merchants of a shortage »f won:- 
en’s silk gloves, the demand for 
some time past having been great- 
er than the supply. It occurred to 
us that with our well-known trade- 
mark, with whatever good will we 
might have, and with our distri- 
bution and sales force we might 
successfully enter this field. 

“There are but three well-known 
trade-marked brands of women’s 
silk gloves on the market, one of 
these, Kayser’s, having the prepon- 
derance of the business; in addi- 
tion to these, there are large quan- 
tities of unbranded, unadvertised 
gloves being sold to the retail 
trade through jobbers and com- 
mission houses. 

“In building up our Holeproof 
Hosiery business we have secured 
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a fairly good distribution consist- 
ing in a large measure of stores 
who handle women’s silk gloves; 
in addition to this, there are many 
men’s clothing and men’s furnish- 
ing-goods stores who found that 
they could successfully handle 
women’s and children’s Holeproof 
Hosiery and who were encouraged 
by their success to put in the wom- 
en’s silk gloves. 

“We began manufacturing these 
goods only about a year ago, and 
have found that we could sell 
more than we could produce. This 
perhaps was to be expected; we 
are, however, gradually increasing 
our output, and hope to make this 
branch of our business important 
enough later on to seriously take 
up a national campaign of adver- 


. tising. At the present time we are 


only going so far in the way of 
publicity as to add a short glove 
advertisement to our regular ho- 
siery advertisements. 

“As far as a guarantee is con- 
cerned, we have adopted the same 
plan that other makers of fabric 
gloves have, namely, that of re- 
placing such gloves as wear out in 
the finger-tips before they wear 
out in other parts. 

“We have not found it necessary 
to employ special glove salesmen, 
our hosiery selling force being en- 
tirely capable of selling our pres- 
ent output.” 





One Way to “Localize” 
Novelties 


The American Tobacco Company, of 
New York, is turning to advantage a 
smoker’s loyalty to his State by offer- 
ing watch-charms with each package 
of Tuxedo Tobacco. The charms are 
miniature State shields, and each, ac- 
cording to the copy, is “‘warranted 14-K 
gold-plated, rose-finish medallion.” The 
copy lists the various local dealers and 
states that “Every patriotic citizen of 
Illinois (or whatever the State may be) 
will want one of these watch-charms. 
a stands for his State pride and loy- 
alty.” 


Still Another Soft Drink 


“Ko-Nut” is the name of a new five- 
cent non-alcoholic drink being advertised 
by the Red Rock Company,.of Atlanta, 
Ga. “The Taste with the Tingle” is 
the slogan that appears in each adver- 
tisement. The label of the bottle has 
been trade-marked, and this trade-mark 
is used in the copy wherever the name 
“Ko-Nut” appears. 
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Exclusive Agencies 





And Makes Out a Case Against the 
Alleged Monopolistic Features of 
Some Contracts with Dealers— 
Says Arrangement Revises Prices 
—Comments on Price Discrimina- 
tions to Eliminate Competition 


Special Washington Correspondence 

"THE regulation of exclusive 

dealer agencies and the elimi- 
nation of price discriminations 
are thoroughly discussed in a re- 
port, recommending the passage 
of the amended anti-trust bill, of 
the committee on judiciary of the 
House of Representatives. 

After asserting that the amend- 
ed bill is not designed to hurt 
business, but instead is intended 
to help business and the people of 
the whole country, the report 
takes up the matter of “tying” 
contracts with dealers, saying: 


SAYS PEOPLE HAVE MISUNDERSTOOD 


“Section 4 of this bill has ap- 
parently been much misunder- 
stood, and great confusion seems 
to have arisen in regard to its 
provisions. Whether designedly 
or from a misunderstanding of its 
purport, we know not, but it has 
been contended very earnestly 
that its provisions prevent exclu- 
sive or sole agencies. It not only 
does not prohibit or forbid exclu- 
sive agencies, but on the contrary 
it in no way whatever relates to 
agencies properly so termed. 

“Let us therefore consider what 
this section .really accomplishes. 
It prohibits the exclusive or 
‘tying’ contract made between the 
manufacturer and the dealer by 
purchase or lease, whereby the 
latter agrees, as a condition of 
his contract, not to use or deal in 
the commodities of the competitor 
or rival of the seller or lessor. It 
is designed merely to prevent this 
unfair trade practice now so com- 
mon throughout the country, and 
which is generally regarded by 
everyone who has given the sub- 
ject any serious consideration as 
unjust to the local dealer and to 
the community and as monopolis- 
tic in its effects. 





House Report Discusses 





“The section provides that any 
person engaged in commerce who 
either leases or makes a. sale of 
goods, wares and merchandise in 
the United States or in any places 
under its jurisdiction on the con- 
dition or understanding that the 
lessee or purchaser thereof shall 
not use or deal in the goods, 
wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies, or other commodities of 
a competitor of either the lessor 
or seller shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished 
as provided in the section. 

“The words ‘or fix a price 
charged therefor or discount 
therefrom or rebate upon such 
price’ are merely descriptive of 
the different methods used by 
the manufacturers to induce the 
dealer or local merchant to enter 
into this exclusive or ‘tying’ con- 
tract, which obligates him to sur- 
render a right which every dealer 
should enjoy, namely, to handle 
any manufacturer’s goods, wares 
or merchandise he sees fit to 
handle. 

“Of course, the manufacturer 
must -offer some very flattering 
and extraordinary inducements on 
his part, for otherwise no dealer 
would be foolish enough to enter 
into any such contract. The first 
inducement in every case must of 
necessity relate to price. 


HOW DEALERS ARE INDUCED 


“By fixing the price so high 
that the retail dealer will make an 
extraordinary or unusual profit 
on the commodities actually sold, 
the manufacturer is enabled to in- 
duce him to enter into an arrange- 
ment whereby the local dealer can 
actually increase his profits, for 
the time being at least, by giving 
up his entire trade in competitive 
commodities which he is com- 
pelled to handle on a small mar- 
gin. But rest assured that when 
the local dealer enters into such 
a contract and gives up a portion 
of his trade to rivals, he at once 
attempts by the aid of the manu- 
facturer to establish a monopoly 
in the trade of the commodity 
handled under exclusive contract 
and sold at a higher profit. ; 

“Tf the transaction results in 


completely driving out competi- 
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Wallaces’ Farmer is a Member of the 
Advertising Audit Association and Bureau 
of Verifed Circulation 


It is a believer in the “square 
deal” which this Association ad- 
vocates. It believes that the ad- 
vertiser should not only know the 
number of papers sent out by the 
various classes of publications, 
but whether they are sent out as 
real bona fide subscriptions, or 
subscriptions sold in bulk or se- 
cured by giving a premium. It 
believes that the Association is 
right in insisting not only in 
knowing just how many subscrip- 
tions are paid, but the price re- 
ceived for said subscriptions, and 


knowing fully about the methods 
by which the circulation is ob- 
tained,—in short it believes that 
the advertiser has a right to know 
fully as to the quality as well as 
quantity of circulation he secures 
in the advertising he buys, 


If you are paying for “all wool’ 
clothes, you want “all wool” and 
not part cotton. Just so with the 
advertiser. If he is buying qual- 
ity circulation, he is entitled to 
quality circulation, and not mere 
circular matter. 


Circulation Paid in Advance and Stopped When the 
Time is, Out 


. what the advertiser ets who bare 
ace in WALLACES’ FARMER 
ver since the present management took 
hold of WALLACES’ FARMER in 

1894, it has been the policy of the 

paper to require payment in advance 

for subscriptions, and stop when the 
time is out. WALLACES’ FARMER 
is the only Iowa and one of the few 
farm papers published that has built 
up its circulation on this basis. It 
means that the subscriber to WAL- 

LACES’ FARMER pays in advance for 

it each year, and reads it every week 

in the year because he finds every issue 

helpful. He wants the paper, and he 

is oes to pay a good price therefor. 
While this policy does not enable 

WALLACES’ FA ARMER to claim nearly 

as large circulation as a good many 

farm papers, which are not nearly so 
good advertising mediums or _ which 
are not nearly so ably edited, claim, we 
are frank to say, that we would rather 
have the clontioe of WALLACES’ 

FARMER built up as it has been built 

up, than two or even three times the 

number secured by anes subscriptions 
in bulk or by giving fountain pens, 
spectacles, scissors and other premiums 


with subscriptions. We believe it is 
worth in about that proportion to the 
advertiser. 

THE STORY OF QUALITY CIRCULATION is 
told by the paper itself and no adver- 
tiser need be fooled as to the circula- 
tion of the papers in which he adver- 
tises. All he needs to do is to take the 
papers themselves, lay them alongside 
of each other, and compare them page 
by page, and he can readily tell from 
the inquiries answered for subscribers, 
the general editorial tone of the BP im wd 
and the make-un thereof, etc., whether 
he is bag soe Ee a circulation or simply 
circular co 

sTUD Y THE FARM PAPERS YOU 
USE. Select your farm _ papers 
carefully, and know why they are 
selected—have a real reason for their 
use, and there will be no doubt about 
the success of your advertising cam- 
paign in farm papers. 

We would ike to have you ask for 
a copy of LLACES’ FARMER 
We will be ond to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask with regard 
to the paper. Write us today. ° Please 
mention this advertisement when writ- 
ing. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Wallaces’ Farmer Bldg., 1120 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Western Representatives 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Advertising Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Standard Farm Paper Trade Mark.) 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row, Old Times Bldg. 
New York City. 
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tive articles from the community 
as the contract by its terms takes 
them out of the business of the 
local dealer, there can be little 
room to question the contention 
of the advocates of this system 
that both the manufacturer and 
the dealer are benefited by the 
transaction. If, on the contrary, 
the local merchant who has tied 
his hands by an exclusive con- 
tract can not drive out of the 
community competitive articles 
and thereby secure a monopoly of 
the trade in his immediate lo- 
cality, it is manifest that he has 
been seriously hampered and in- 
jured in his business by the re- 
strictions placed upon him by his 
contract. 


THE CONSUMER A PARTY 


“But, the advocates of this sys- 
tem and practice of monopoly, in 
dealing with this question never 
look beyond the manufacturer or 
the local dealer to the millions of 
American consumers who are 
compelled to purchase daily the 
necessary food, raiment and all 
the necessities of life through the 
ordinary channels of trade in 
their respective communities. 
What about the interest of con- 
sumers—the general public—the 
American people, as a whole? 
How do they fare under this un- 
natural arbitrary system and trade 
practice devised by American 
manufacturers and put in opera- 
tion by great and powerful com- 
binations in trade for their own 
enrichment and with the ultimate 
view of obtaining a complete mo- 
nopoly in their special line of in- 
dustry? 

“Undoubtedly, the system re- 
sults in higher prices to consum- 
ers. Great department stores and 
mail-order houses flourish under 
it. Local customers cannot pur- 
chase or obtain at their local 
stores particular commodities de- 
sired and often necessary and 
hence are compelled to send their 
money abroad in order to secure 
the desired commodity which 
ought under any fair system to be 
procurable in their local com- 
munity through their local dealer. 

“On account of this very con- 
dition, the temptation to the local 
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merchant is very strong to break 
away from his contract and deal 
in the commodities of others. The 
needs of his customers demand 
constantly that he should do so 

“The customer having once 
gone to another dealer or pro- 
cured the desired commodity 
through a mail-order house may 
not return to his local dealer and 
the goods purchased under an ex- 
clusive or ‘tying’ contract may 
remain on the shelves of the local 
merchant unsold. The local dealer 
has invested his money in them; 
he has paid for them; they belong 
to him. But the manufacturer 
has a contract that binds him not 
to deal in other like commodities. 
So every such contract provides 
for a discount from or rebate 
upon such price as a further in- 
ducement for the local merchant 
or retailer to enter into a dis- 
criminating contract which ties 
his hands. What is the result? 
Let us see. What is the motive 
and purpose of the manufacturer 
in making or entering into such 
exclusive contract? It is undoubt- 
edly his purpose to drive out com- 
petition and to establish a mo- 
nopoly in the sale of his com- 
modities in that particular com- 
munity or locality. His contract 
by its express terms completely 
shuts out competition in the busi- 
ness of the local dealer with 
whom he makes it. 

“The dealer bound by this ex- 
clusive contract not to handle the 
goods, wares and merchandise of 
another becomes the ally of the 
manufacturer in his effort and 
purpose to drive out competition 
in the locality or community in 
which such commodities are sold. 


ACCUSES ADVERTISING 


“This is done by means of ex- 
tensive advertising, and let it be 
borne in mind also that this ad- 
vertising is added in the price of 
the commodities and paid for by 
the consumer. If, by the combined 
efforts of the manufacturer and 
the local dealer and the glowing 
and overdrawn and oftentimes 
false advertisements, competitors 
are compelled to retire from the 
field, a monopoly in the particular 
community or locality is the in- 















In this connec- 


variable result. 
tion it is important to state that 


to-day in every village and 
locality where there is only a 
single store and this exclusive or 
‘tying’ contract is entered into 
between the manufacturer and the 
local dealer concerning any com- 
modity, the exclusive or ‘tying’ 
contract gives both the manufac- 
turer and the local dealer a com- 
plete monopoly of that particular 
commodity in the locality or com- 
munity. 

“That the effect of such a sys- 
tem is detrimental to the con- 
sumers and to the general public 
cannot be questioned for a mo- 
ment. 

“The public is compelled to pay 
a higher price and local cus- 
tomers are put to the inconveni- 
ence of securing many com- 
modities in other communities or 
through the mail-order houses 
that cannot be procured at their 
local stores. The price is raised 
as an inducement. This is the 
local effect. Where the concern 
making the contracts is already 
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great and powerful, such as the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., the 
American Tobacco Co., and the 
General Film Co., the exclusive 
or ‘tying’ contract made with local 
dealers becomes one of the great- 
est agencies and instrumentalities 
of monopoly ever devised by the 
brain of man. It completely shuts 
out competitors not only from the 
trade in which they are already 
engaged, but from the opportuni- 
ties to build up trade in any com- 
munity where these great and 
powerful combinations are oper- 
ating under this system and prac- 
tice. 


REFERENCE TO AN AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURER 


“The local dealer is required 
under the contract system to pur- 
chase and pay for each article se- 
cured for his business. He is re- 
quired to contract for purchase on 
condition that he will not deal in 


like articles manufactured by 
competitors. If he cannot sell the 
commodities so purchased, he 


must go out of business. It was 
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E, SHOULD like to add to 


our list of clients a few ad- 
ditional earnest advertisers who 
are big enough to care more for 
complete efficiency in the agent 
serving them than cut rates. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING Co. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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shown in testimony before the 
committee during the recent hear- 
ings that a certain automobile 
manufacturing company, with a 
capital of only $2,000,000, had 
made a profit of $25,000,000 net 
on their investment in a single 
year. 

“Was that a profit on the ‘$2,- 
000,000 actually invested by the 
manufacturing company? Not at 
all. It was the profit on that $2,- 
000,000 supplemented by many 
times that many millions actually 
invested by local dealers in the 
machines of that company by so- 
called selling agencies throughout 
the country. The selling agencies 
are not in reality agencies at all, 
but are purchasers and owners of 
machines who have paid the full 
price therefor under contracts 
conditioned that these same deal- 
ers will not deal in the machines 
of any competitor or rival com- 
pany. These extraordinary profits 
have been made largely on money 
actually invested in machines by 
customers, hundreds of which re- 
main unsold in the possession of 
the local dealer. 

“This illustration alone is suffi- 
cient to show the absolute unfair- 
ness of any such practice or sys- 
tem. The system is wholly bad 
for consumers and the general 
public, and in its last analysis 
detrimental to the interests of 
local dealers generally.” 

The automobile manufacturer 
referred to is, of course, the Ford 
Company, of Detroit. 

ALLEGED UNFAIR PRICE DISCRIMINA- 
TIONS 


Referring to the question of 
price discriminations, the report 
says: 


“Section 2 of the bill is in-e 


tended to prevent unfair discrimi- 
nations. It is expressly designed 
with the view of correcting and 
forbidding a common and wide- 
spread unfair trade practice w here- 
by certain great corporations and 
also certain smaller concerns 
which seek to secure a monopoly 
in trade and commerce by aping 
the methods of the great corpora- 
tions, have heretofore endeavored 
to destroy competition and ren- 
der unprofitable the business of 


competitors by selling their goods, 

wares and merchandise at a less 
price in the particular communi- 
ties where their rivals are en- 
gaged in business than at other 
places throughout the country, 
This section expressly forbids 
discrimination in price between 
different dealers ot commodities 
that are sold for use, consumption 
or re-sale within the United 
States or any place within its 
jurisdiction, when such discrimi- 
nation is made with the purpose 
or intent to thereby destroy or 
wrongfully injure the business of 
a competitor, either of such dealer 
or seller. It will be observed 
that the language used makes this 
section applicable only to domes- 
tic commerce, or, in other words, 
its application i 1S restricted to com- 
merce carried on in the United 
States, or in places under the 
jurisdiction thereof, and has no 
reference to commodities sold 
either in this country or abroad 
which are intended solely for our 
export trade. 

‘There are two provisos in 
this section which are important. 
The first proviso permits dis- 
crimination in prices of commodi- 
ties on account of differences in 
grade, quality and quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for difference 
in the cost of transportation. The 
second proviso permits persons 
selling goods, wares and merchan- 
dise in commerce to select their 
own customers, except as pro- 
vided in Section 3, which will be 
considered later. 


LEGISLATION DEEMED NECESSARY 


“The necessity for legislation to 
prevent unfair discriminations in 
prices with a view of destroying 
competition needs little argument 
to sustain the wisdom of it. In 
the past it has been a most com- 
mon practice of great and power- 
ful combinations engaged in com- 
merce—notably the Standard Oil 
Company and the American To- 
bacco Company, and others of 
less notoriety, but of great 
influence-—to lower prices of 
their commodities, oftentimes be- 
low the cost of production 
in certain communities and 
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Toronto Convention 


Proceedings 


The report of the Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, to be held in Toronto, the week of June 21st, will 
be published in the issues of PRINTERS’ INK for June 
25th and July Qnd. 


Below are a few comments on the work PRINTERS’ 
INK has done in the past: 


William Woodhead: President of the A. A. C. of A. 
“PRINTERS INK’S hearty and valuable co-operation is greatly appre- 


ciated, and it has been, and is today, one of the big factors in carrying 
the work of the Associated Advertising Clubs to its ultimate success.” 


George W. Coleman: Ex-President of the A. A. C. of A. 


“I must congratulate you on the splendid enterprise and remarkable 
efficiency exhibited in your Convention number brought out during 
the very week of the Convention itself. It was a great stunt. well 
done, and furnishes another evidence of the ability of PRINTERS 
INK to do things. 


“Associated Advertising’: Official Organ of the A. A. C. of A. 
“PRINTERS INK did not wait until the end of the Convention. 


Before the closing meetings were held, the live, little weekly was in 
Baltimore with such a fine report that its representatives on the field 
were loaded with the thanks of appreciative advertising men.” 


A great many advertising men will be interested in read- 
ing the report of the Toronto proceedings; and if you have 
a message to deliver to national advertisers and advertising 
agents during the next few weeks, you should use one or 
both of the issues containing this report. 


Copy for the June 25th issue should be here June 19th. 
Copy for the July Qnd issue should be here June 26th. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West 31st Street - - - New York 































The De Luxe 


Business P aper 
of the 


American Business Man 
(COUPON Bond is 


something more 
than a mere sheet of 
good paper. 


There is behind it over 
half a century of tradition 
in the making of a fine 
bond paper in one mill. 


Its makers have given to 
it their best, and its per- 
fection expresses pride in, 
their product. 


(VAN 


COUPON 
BOND 


One of the “Eagle A’ Water- 
marked Papers 


And so Coupon Bond, be- 
cause of its quality, char- 
acter and impressiveness, 
is used by American Busi- 
ness Men who find a keen, 
personal satisfaction in 
using a business paper 
which best reflects their 
personality. 


Coupon Bond overcomes the 
impersonality of cold type. 


It tells of the dignity of the 
house that uses it, and puts the 
seal of standing upon both 
letterheading and signature. 


If you are interested in the 
business-building power of 
good stationery send for 
our portfolio of Coupon 
Bond Samples. 


AMERICAN-WRITING:-PAPER-COMPANY 
31 Main Street: Massachusetts 


Twenty Nine Mills 
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sections where they had compe. 
tition, with the intent to destroy 
and make unprofitable the busi- 
ness of their competitors and 
with the ultimate purpose in view 
of thereby acquiring a monopoly 
in the particular locality or sec- 
tion in which the discriminating 
price is made. Every concern that 
engages in this evil practice must 
of necessity recoup its losses in 
the particular communities or sec- 
tions where their commodities are 
sold below cost or without a fair 
profit by raising the price of this 
same class of commodities above 
their fair market value in other 
sections or communities. 

“Such a system or practice is 
so manifestly unfair and unjust, 
not only to competitors who are 
directly injured thereby but to the 
general public, that your commit- 
tee is strongly of the opinion that 
the present anti-trust laws ought 
to be supplemented by making this 
particular form of discrimination 
a specific offense under the law 
when practised by those engaged 
in commerce. 

“The necessity for such legis- 
lation is shown by the fact that 
19 States have enacted laws for- 
bidding this particular form of 
discrimination within their bor- 
ders. These State statutes have 
practically all been enacted in the 
last few years, and most of them 
in the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
It is important that these State 
statutes be supplemented by ad- 
ditional legislation by Congress, 
for it is now possible for one of 
these great corporations doing 
business in not only the 48 States 
but throughout the world to lower 
the prices of its commodities in 
a particular State and sell within 
that State at a uniform price in 
compliance with State laws, and 
thereby destroy the business of 
all independent concerns and com- 
petitors operating within the State. 

“The loss incurred by such gi- 
gantic effort in destroying compe- 
tition can be more than regained 
by general increase in the prices 
of their commodities in other sec- 
tions. In fact, complaint has been 
made to your committee that ef- 
forts have been made by certain 
great corporations engaged in 
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commerce in some of the States 
which have enacted statutes for- 
bidding such discrimination to 
circumvent the State laws by the 
methods above described. In 
seeking to enact section two into 
law we are not dealing with an 
imaginary evil or against ancient 
practices long since abandoned, 
‘but are attempting to deal with a 
real, existing, widespread, unfair 
and unjust trade practice that 
ought at once to be prohibited in 
so far as it is within the power 
of Congress to deal with the sub- 
ject.” 

Section 3 which has been re- 
ferred to above deals with »mine 
products and makes it unlawful 
for the owner or operator of a 
mine arbitrarily to refuse to sell 
the mine product to any responsi- 
ble person in the United States 
who applies to purchase the same. 
It is claimed that “It will liberate 
from the power of the trust every 
small manufacturer who is com- 
pelled to go into the open market 
for his raw material.” 





Advertising to Figure in Char- 
ter Fight 


Going upon the idea that advertis- 
ing can be used “con” as well as 


*“oro,” with reference to any given 


object, opponents of the new charter 
proposed for the city of Cincinnat 
have organized for the purpose of con- 
ducting a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign against the adoption of the char- 
ter at the coming election. 

Newspaper space, circulars and_ post- 
ers are to be used by the publicity 
committee of: the organization: opposed 
to the charter, and it is announced that 
over 2,000,000 pieces of literature are 
now ready for distribution. An equal- 
ly aggressive publicity campaign on be- 
half of the charter is to be waged by 
its advocates, however, so that it seems 
fairly certain that the public wi! be 
fully informed, as well as considerably 
interested, before the date of the elec- 
tion. 





Movie Tickets to Sell Bread 


The Memphis Bread Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has taken advantage of the 
popu'arity of moving pictures and is of- 
fering tickets to fifteen different theatres 
in exchange for Buster Brown Bread 
labels and wrappers. Arrangements 
were made with the grocers to take the 
labels and give out the tickets. 

A feature of the copy is that it rec- 
ognizes the colored people. Labeis and 
certificates are good for. tickets to all the 
colored vaudeville and movie theatres 
of Memphis. 
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1847, ROGERS BROS.. 
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Advertised Goods 
Are Easier to Sell 


oe 


This statement has | 
been proved time \f 
and again. 1847 
ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 
has been con- 
sistently ad- 
vertised for 
over 50 years. 
People have 
known. this sil- 
verware through 
all these years 
of advertising, 
during which 
time it has been 


. proved that it 


wears just as 
long as 
claimed 

for it. 

It is the 

ideal sil- 
verware 

for the 
table 

and gifts. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 















































A Depart- 
ment-Store View of the 
Stevens Bill 


The Re-sale Price Problem as It 
Appeals to the Executive of a 
Large Store—His Attitude To- 
wards Branded and Unbranded 
Merchandise—The Retailer as the 
Agent of the Manufacturer 


By E. J. Frost 
Vice-President, William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

N the discussions of the Stevens 

bill the usual thing has hap- 
pened. Those in favor and those 
opposed to the proposed legisla- 
tion have not been entirely fair 
or open in their discussion of the 
situation. All of the facts have 
not been clearly set forth, and 
neither side has apparently been 
willing to concede any rights to 
the other. 

It seems to me the facts in the 
situation are these: 

Prior to the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which declared the main- 
tenance of re-sale prices unlaw- 
ful, manufacturers of certain 
branded lines of merchandise, 
nationally advertised and largely 
sold in retail stores, did by 
coercion to a degree in some 
cases, and by co-operation with the 
retailer in other cases, succeed in 
maintaining fixed retail prices. 

On the other hand, many retail 
distributors throughout the coun- 
try made use of well-known 
branded lines of merchandise to 
attract customers to their stores 
by cutting the prices to a point 
where no profit remained, and by 
doing so forced their immediate 
competitors to meet their cut 
prices or to lose business. 
ESTABLISHED DEMAND NOT ESTAB- 

LISHED PRICE 

There is a great deal of justifi- 
cation for the attitude of manu- 
facturers of branded lines in their 
assumption that they have estab- 
lished by large advertising a pub- 
lic demand. for their particular 
product, but it is not at all con- 
clusive that they have established 
this demand at a specified price, 
for much of the national adver- 
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tising of such branded lines js 
done with absolutely no reference 
to the retail price, the effort being 
made, it appears, to establish a 
demand for the article, regardless 
of the retail selling price. 

Tt is undoubtedly true that the 
manufacturer endeavors to place 
his branded merchandise with the 
retailer on the theory that, by the 
efforts of the manufacturer, a de- 
mand has already been created, 
and therefore the retailer will: be 
able to satisfy a public demand 
and dispose of this branded ad- 
vertised merchandise with a lower 
selling cost, and a more rapid 
turnover than he would on less 
well-known merchandise,.although 
it might be of equal value. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
manufacturers of branded mer- 
chandise have not yet succeeded 
in maintaining a definite superi- 
ority of value in their merchan- 
dise, when compared with mer- 
chandise not so branded which 
can be sold at the same price by 
the retailer with the same margin 
of profit. 

It is undoubtedly true that some 
manufacturers of branded lines of 
merchandise have so co-operated 
with the retail dealer, and have 
taken slow-selling stock off his 
hands without loss, and thus made 
it attractive to him, while on the 
other hand other manufacturers 
have not recognized any responsi- 
bility on their part toward the 
dealer and have left him to dis- 
pose of, as best he may, the mer- 
chandise which has not moved 
promptly at a profitable price. 
WHEN DEALER SHOULD NOT OBJECT 

TO MAINTAINED PRICES 

It seems to me that no retail 
dealer can properly object to 
maintaining a fair and reasonably 
profitable selling price on any 
branded lines of merchandise, 
providing the public demand is so 
well established that no_ undue 
risk of his investment in this 
merchandise is involved, or no 
loss of possible profit through the 
probability of this merchandise 
becoming obsolete. 

On the other hand, however, 
the responsibility of a retail dealer 
to his customers is very definite. 
If he is to maintain his position 
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We Have Opened 
a Chicago Office 


Our aim is to serve better our present 
large and important clientele of West- 
ern advertisers and to provide ourselves 
with a broader opportunity to increase 
our business, 


We are gratified by that confidence of 
our Western clients which makes this 
increase in our service possible and 
necessary. 

Our Chicago office is in the new Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, 
208 La Salle Street. We are rep- 
resented there by Mr. Carlisle N. 
Greig and Mr. Miles S. Whitney, both 
of whom have long served our clients 
from our New York office. 


George Batten Company 
Advertising 
New York Boston Chicago 
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among his competitors and con- 
tinue to do a reasonably profitable 
business he must provide the mer- 
chandise which the public wants, 
regardless of whether it is a so- 
called branded line or not. He is 
under a definite obligation to pro- 
vide his customers with the best 
the market affords at the least 
possible margin of profit above 
the expense of carrying on his 
business. If a branded line of 
merchandise is the best the mar- 
ket affords, when compared with 
other lines not so branded, that is 
the merchandise which he ought 
to recommend to his customers. 

Conversely, if he can buy un- 
branded lines of merchandise, of 
equal or better quality than the 
branded line, to sell at a lower 
price and still maintain his rea- 
sonable profit, he is under definite 
obligations to advise his custom- 
ers against the branded line and 
favor the unbranded. 

To make the illustration more 
definite and specific. 

If a customer comes into a re- 
tail store with a.dollar bill in his 
pocket to buy a watch, it is dis- 
tinctly the duty of the retail 
dealer to give that customer the 
very best possible value for his 
money. If by giving him an 
Ingersoll watch at that price he 
is fulfilling this obligation, well 
and good; but if, on the other 
hand, he can supply a better watch 
than an Ingersoll, even though 
it is not so well known, it is his 
duty to advise the customer that 
the Ingersoll watch is not the best 
watch for the money. 

Under this proposed legislation 
it is entirely possible that all mer- 
chandise sold by retail stores, un- 
less manufactured by these stores 
themselves, can be made to carry 
a registered brand or name upon 
which the manufacturer may, if 
he desires, fix the retail price. If 
the possibilities of this legislation 
are carried out to this extent, and 
the dealer does not desire to enter 
the manufacturing field himself, 
he is bound to become simply a 
distributing agent for the manu- 
facturer, and as such is entitled to 
the usual consideration of agency 
agreements. 

Such agency agreements usally 








protect the distributor against de- 
terioration and obsolescence of 
the merchandise handled, and in 
exchange for this protection the 
agent is willing to accept a small- 
er margin of profit than would 
be possible, had he to take the risk 
of obsolescence and deterioration, 

Undoubtedly the tendency in re- 
tail distribution under this pro- 
posed legislation would be gradu- 
ally to decrease the possible mar- 
gin of profit for the retailer, and 
providing the manufacturer of the 
branded merchandise does not 
take the savings to himself,..the 
customer is benefited. x 

Such legislation should “un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by a 
provision that makes definite “and 
sure the manufacturers’ responsi- 
bility for obsolescence and de- 
terioration, and the bills now be- 
fore Congress should be modified 
so as to permit the disposition of 
the merchandise on hand in any 
way the retailer sees fit, unless 
the manufacturers are willing 
promptly to take it off his hands 
at the retailer’s cost. 





Sweet Caporal “Come-Back” 
Campaign 

Sweet Caporals, the cigarettes which 
were almost universal favorites twenty 
years ago, are being featured in a series 
of ‘“come-back” ads now running in 
newspapers over the signature of the 
American Tobacco Company. 

While the copy. says that Sweet Cap- 
orals have remained unrivaled for four 
decades, the introduction of cigarettes 
of the style popular in Europe and the 
Orient is said to have cut into the 
Sweet Caporal sa!es among the high- 
class smokers. 

The space used in this campaign is 9% 
inches by three columns, and the copy 
features testimonials from big-league 
ball-players. Half-tone pictures of the 
players are used for eye-catchers. 


Why Cream-of-Rye Changed 
Its Package 


The Minneapolis Cereal Company has 
devised a new package for Cream-of- 
Rye and is using it as the basis of 
double-page copy in trade papers. 

The new container is advertised as 
round, bug-proof, and of a shape which 
can be used by the housewife as a 
receptacle for tea, coffee, sugar, etc. 

This family-sized package weighs 40 
ounces net and is designed to meet a 
demand in farming communities. It 
contains twice as much Cream-of-Rye as 
the old 15-cent package, sells for 25 
cents, and costs the dealer 17% cents. 




















Facts Concerning Anti- 
Coupon Bill 





Baver & BLAcK 
Cuicaco, May 16, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
In Printers’ Inx, May 14th_ issue, 
ze 47, you refer to the Anti-Coupon 
il. 


Can you tell me the object of this 
measure; that is to say, why coupons 
iven with the tobacco products should 
Be taxed and not coupons given with 
other merchandise? 

Any information you can give me res 
garding this measure and its object will 
be appreciated by me. 

A. Bauer. 


The Underwood Anti-Coupon 
Bill, affecting the tobacco indus- 
try, was introduced by Congress- 
man Oscar Underwood, proposing 
a tax upon all coupons or re- 
deemable certificates packed with, 
or wrapped around, or given 
with, or otherwise distributed with 
tobacco products of any sort. 

This bill is understood to have 
originated in the tobacco trade 
because of agitation against the 
general practice of various large 
concerns in that line distributing 
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coupons and certificates. This is 
a condition largely individual with 
the tobacco trade since distribu- 
tion has become more widespread 
in it than in others. 

The measure, as reported by 
PRINTERS’ INK, has been postponed 
by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for consideration at the next 
session of Congress, coming in 
December.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Candy Advertised in Tobacco 
Journals 


One of the first candy manufacturers 
of importance to enter the tobacco trade 
ress in quest of new business is the 

estmoreland Candy Company, of 
Richmond, Va. The company has com- 
menced using half-pages to exploit its 
line of popular-priced goods. e com- 
pany believes that the retail tobacco 
contingent has become a factor of suf- 
ficient importance in the distribution of 
confectionery to make this advertising 
worth while. It is interesting to note 
that the company supplies chiefly lines 
which retail at five, 10 and 25 cents 
the package, thereby supplying the 
tobacconist an assortment of strictly 
opular-priced goods which he may com- 
a if he is already a confectioner, 
with higher-priced box goods. 





JOHN O’HARA COSGRAVE 





Formerly Editor of Everybody’s Magazine and 
Managing Editor of Collier’s Weekly, 


At a recent dinner party when the 
discussion turned to periodicals said, 
“The Atlantic is, I believe, the most 
important monthly magazine pub- 
lished in this country today.’”’ 


There are 4775 paid yearly subscrib- 
ers to The Atlantic Monthly in New 


York State. 


1400 of these live in New 


York, exclusive of Brooklyn, and over 


2,500 in the Metropolitan district. 
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What Manufacturers Are Doing to 
Adapt Products to Boy Scout 
Needs— Method of Distributing 
Through Organization — H 0 w 
Wanamaker Does It—Dr. Lyon’s 
Sampling Plan 


CCORDING to the annual re- 

report of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 60,015 “tenderfoot” 
badges were awarded last year; 
or, in other words, some sixty 
thousand American boys joined 
the Boy Scout movement during 
1913. Considering that these boys 
of to-day will be the men of to- 
morrow, it is natural that the 
rapid growth of this movement is 
interesting to advertisers. 

Of late years the rising genera- 
tion has been coming in for more 
and more consideration by shrewd 
advertisers. Some see in it an 
opportunity for future sales and 
business insurance, while others 
find it profitable to exploit from 
the standpoint of immediate sales. 
But the Boy Scout movement 
seems to offer a means for doing 
both and killing two birds with 
one stone. 

In other words, the growth of 
the movement automatically 
groups the boys and standardizes 
their needs and tastes. It was not 
so long ago that an advertiser 
who used space in the boys’ pub- 
lications to sell a blanket would 
be taking chances. He wouldn’t 
know what percentage of the 
boys would have any use for 
blankets, but to-day it is different. 
With the hundreds of thousands 
of Boy Scouts, who are taught and 
encouraged to read wholesome 
literature such as the better boys’ 
publications print, the percentage 


. of those who would not be inter- 


ested in buying a blanket for their 
camping outfit would be small. 
The success of the Dan Beard 
blanket, advertised in the boys’ 
publications by John Wanamaker 
and sold direct by mail, goes to 
prove this. 


BANKS FIND MOVEMENT PROFITABLE 


Another illustration of how the 
movement is developing standard 





Boy Scouts as a Market 








tastes in boys which can be used 
as a basis for copy is demon- 
strated in the campaign being car- 
ried on by the City Trust & Say- 
ings Bank of Grand Rapids. The 
vice-president of this bank, M. ¢. 
Huggett, realized the value of 
catching depositors while they 
were young. He knew that one 
of the rules of the Boy Scouts is 
that a Scout is a “tenderfoot” until 
he has a bank account started and 
then he is in line fer promotion to 
a second and then a first-grade 
Scout. So the bank ran a big 
newspaper ad headed “From Ten- 
derfoot to First-Class at the Boy 
Scout Bank.” In the ad it was 
pointed out that until a boy has 
money of his own earning in the 
bank he can not hope to get out 
of the tenderfoot class, and urged 
Scouts to open accounts. The ad 
was written in the form of a 
heart-to-heart talk with the boy, 
and the bank gave it a Boy Scout 












From Tenderfoot to First Class 
at the Boy Scouts’ Bank 


All you boys khow you're Teaderleet umnl you fhave money of your 
own 


There is one particular boy scouts’, bank in this city, a bank that has a 
picture of a local troop on its walls, and a special proposition for scouts 
that will help them make chew accounts grow The vill be explained to any boy by Mr Huggett, Mr 
it Babcock, Mr Curler, Mr Stuar. Mr French and # you don't know any of these men 
help you on the bank part 
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City Trus Savings Bank 
(apes Mer ele Rramch of Mewroe 
Grand Rapids National City Bank 
Monro perme Oxtermre 
HOW A BANK SKILFULLY USED A BOY 
SCOUT APPEAL 


atmosphere by showing an illus- 
tration of the Grand Rapids’ Boy 
Scout troop calling at the bank. 
There was something in the ad 
that appealed to the pride of the 
boys; it started the folks at home 
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Do you spend all of the 
morning dictating your 
mail, and then wait all 



















of the afternoon for the 
letters to be written? 


And correct and sign 
them after closing time, 
going home to a late 
dinner and missing even- 
ing engagements ? 





Not if you use an 


Edison Dictating Machine 


(Prevent Substitution, Specify “Made by Edison”) 
With the Edison you dictate without waiting for a stenographer and without interruptions. 


As you dictate, your letters are being typewritten, and shortly after you finish dictating, 
the letters are ready for your signature. Because the operator writes just what she 
hears, there is no time lost in deciphering notes and no errors calling for your close 
supervision. 
The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by a 
corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the machine 
approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the 
ational Board of Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with 
an Auto Index for conveying corrections, instructions, 
etc., to the transcriber. Its many mechanical and 
electrical advantages are explained in our booklets which 
you should read before investigating. 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities. 


INCORPORATED 

211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, N. J. 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 

Thomas A, Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me your booklet ‘“The Tired Business Man™ describing how the 
Edison Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and your booklets on 
its mechanical and electrical advantages. 
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to thinking and advising and 
many Scouts took occasion to 
qualify as first-class “men.” So 
much for having a thorough un- 
derstanding of the motives and 
rules which govern the organiza- 
tion. 


BOY SCOUTS GREAT ADVERTISERS 


Quite a few advertisers are 
making good use of the move- 
ment for the purpose of selective 
sampling. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Pow- 
der, for example, is being adver- 
tised in the boys’ publications as 
the ideal tooth powder for the boy 
to take with him to camp. A 
special sample is being offered 
‘which is called a “Camp Kit.” The 
company, no doubt, feels that there 
is no better medium of advertis- 
ing than a talkative, healthy- 
minded American boy just back 












can of Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder 
in one side, and keeping the tooth 
brush itself in the rim of his hat. 
The Kleanwell Toothbrush people 
are also putting out a small sam- 
ple brush and distributing it in 
the same way to the boys for 
camp use. 

But outside of these more or 
less direct plans for enlisting the 
good will of the boy, there are 
quite a number of advertisers 
who, like John Wanamaker, have 
put out special products which the 
Boy Scout would be apt to buy. 
John Simmons Company, for in- 
stance, is putting out a camp 
lamp; Bauer & Black, an indi- 
vidual first-aid kit; the United 
States Cartridge Company, a “Boy 
Scout” cartridge, and there are 
jack knives and other specialties 
by the score appealing to Scouts. 
In the wearing- 








— apparel field many 
















FTER a night ina“Dan 
2° up ready for anything 
a great, t 








ts fr e asking. 


Beard” you wake 
That's because it's 
ily, warm blanket, which makes li ‘all 
outdoor sleeping in the late Fall and early Spring f ..! ealing especia 

as good fun as during the hot months. Why Pp S cep y to 


Ghe DAN BEARD 
BLANKET 


nd thoroughly tested by Dan Beard himself, and 
y pleased with it that he gave us permission to 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wew York and Philadelphia 





‘ VY manufacturers have 
iy) gone ahead and ad- 
vertised articles ap- 


S| the boys. At first 
aa several of these 

concerns tried to 
+g. register the name 
“Boy Scouts” as a 
trade-mark. One 
advertiser, the Ex- 
celsior Shoe Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, appealed from 
an adverse decision 

















HOW WANAMAKER FEATURES PRODUCT SCOUT MIGHT BUY 


from the camp. Possibly the ad- 
vertising manager has a boy at 
home, and remembers what hap- 
pened last year, and how even the 
minutest details came in for a 
prolonged discussion to which the 
whole family was forced to listen 
whether it wished to or not. It 
would be just about as logical to 
try to stop.a trans-continental ex- 
press as a Boy Scout just back 
from camp telling of his experi- 
ences. 

An interesting twist of Dr. 
Lyon’s sampling scheme is that 
a Scout is urged to adopt the 
method in vogue in the United 
States Army and sew up the 
pocket of his shirt, carrying a 





by the commissioner 
of patents, and the 
Court of Appeals 
decided that the name could not 
be registered and protected. But 
even so, many advertisers still call 
their products by that name. 

There are two ways of dis- 
tributing a product to be sold te 
Boy Scouts. It can either be sold 
through the association with head- 
quarters in New’ York, and listed 
in its catalogue—as the goods of 
Bauer & Black, John Simmons 
Company and many others are— 
or it can be sold direct. 

But to be sold through the cata- 
logue of the association the prod- 
uct must be one which is of real 
use in scouting, and the associa- 
tion must feel that it will render 
a real service by supplying such a 
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product. The great bulk of the 
advertisers reaching this field, like 
Wanamaker, U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany and others, find it wiser to 
sell direct, depending on advertis- 
ing to stock dealers and get the 
boys interested in the proposition. 


A 2 cl oot 
One Way of Buying Off Com- 
petition 

The Union Gas and E?%ectric Company, 
of Cincinnati, is in the middle of a suc- 
cessful campaign having for its object 
the increased use of natural gas by do 
mestic consumers. The company has a 
practically unlimited supply of this fuel, 
piped from the West Virginia fields, 
and it is available at a very low price. 
As a good many thousand householders 
clung to their coal ranges in spite of 
this fact, the company went into the 
street-cars for the purpose of substi- 
tuting gas for coal ranges, an offer of 
five dollars each for coal ranges being 
the chief argument used. 

In connection with this, newspaper 
copy was run for a time, with cuts con- 
trasting the heat and inconvenience at- 
tendant on the use of coal with the con- 
venience of gas, ‘The results have been 
excellent, and the company thinks that 
by the end of this summer, during 
which the campaign will be continued, it 
will have been successful in exchang- 
ing most of the coal ranges now in use 
for those which use gas. ‘ 
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Ariosa Newspaper Campaign 


Arbuckle Bros., of New York, are 
using full pages, followed by smaller 
spaces, in newspapers of various sections 
of the country to feature Ariosa Coffee. 

The new ads emphasize the fact that 
Ariosa may now. be had from grocers in 
ground as well as‘in berry form. Gro- 
cers who handle the product in the par- 
ticular city in which an ad is run are 
listed, 

Local fotlow-up includes the use of 
fantastically dressed men resembling 
characters in “‘The Wizard of Oz.” 

A premium offer is used in this cam 
paign also. Arbuckle Bros. have been 
consistent premium givers for ‘many 
years. 


New York Merchants Adopt 
Emblem 


The Merchants Association of New 
York City has selected a design for an 
emblem, reproductions of which in the 
form of stencils, tags, etc., merchants 
and manufacturers who ship gcods from 
New York will attach to their packages. 

The design, which includes a view of 
the Statue of Liberty and lower Man 
hattan skyscrapers, was submitted in 
competition by David B. Hills, of The 
Iron Age, New York. Nearly 250 de- 
signs were submitted as a result of a 
contest which the Merchants Associa- 
tion held in order to get a suitable em- 
blem. 











Second Paper a: 9 
Third Paper ae 


15-19 East 26th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


In Reading, Pa. 


the Newspaper Situation Has Changed 


Recent statement made to the Gov- 
ernment shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the TELEGRAM and 
NEWS-TIMES is greater than that 


of all other Reading dailies combined. 


Telegram and News-Times ?=. 25,933 


READING PRINTING CO., Publishers 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 





19,567 
6,016 


Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 
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“On to Toronto!” Slogan 
of Advertising Clubs 


How the Convention Is Shaping 
Up—What Those Attending It 
May Expect to Find—Significance 
of Standards of Practice—Result 
of Club Movement—Becoming 
More Representative 


F 5,000 people attend the To- 

ronto Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
America, June 21-25, as the pub- 
licity committee believes will be 
the result of its unprecedented 
publicity, that will make a signifi- 
cant convention still more signifi- 
cant. Thirty-five hundred would 
break the record; 5,000 would 
give the new policies and prac- 
tices a support that would mean 
great things for advertising. 

The basis of the hope, aside 
from the natural interest of ad- 
vertising men in the convention, 
and the elaborate programme, al- 
ready published in Printers’ INK, 
lies in the work of the publicity 
committee, which may be sup- 
posed particularly to interest ad- 
vertising men. 

Chairman Richard H. Waldo 
reports: 

We have been given 25,000 street 
car cards, over 500 daily newspapers 
with three ten-inch insertions each, 250 
trade-papers, 62 national magazines and 
weeklies, over 100 farm papers, some 
60 religious papers, a special set of 
novelties sent to every member of the 
associated clubs, and 20,000 booklets, 
written by Edward Mott Woolley, pro- 
vided by good friends in the paper 
and printing business and an amount of 
outdoor publicity—poster and paint— 
that will even exceed the wonderful 
showing of a year ago. On top of this, 
the United Cigar Stores are distributing 
250,000 booklets descriptive of the con- 
vention and are displaying window bul- 
letins calling attention to these free 
booklets. A long illustrated article 
written by Edwin C. Hill, one of the 
“star men” of the New York Sun, 
will be run by many newspapers. 


The programme naturally di- 
vides into five or six major and 
two minor parts. Most advertis- 
ing men will go to Toronto to at- 
tend the departmental sessions. 
Beginning small at Boston, these 
have grown in number, size and 
importance. The sixteen depart- 
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mental sessions are virtually six- 
teen small conventions. They 
will be addressed by 155 speakers 
and the discussions on the floor 
will bring out an interchange of 
information and opinions among 
those vitally interested in each 
particular kind of advertising. 

Equally important with these 
and directly affecting them all 
will be the adoption of the new 
constitution and the standards of 
practice. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to advertising development 
has been the lack of co-operation 
between the different interests, 
At Baltimore, for the first time in 
the history of an _ advertising 
movement, all of the interests 
were brought into organized rela- 
tions. The association is now or- 
ganized by clubs and by interests. 
The interests are in turn organ- 
ized into departmental sessions, 
and the representatives of these 
constitute the important body 
which will hereafter be known as 
the National Commission. This 
body last year at Baltimore framed 
the noteworthy ‘Declaration of 
Principles.” In the endeavor to 
make this declaration effective 
and bring it into daily business 
life, the different interests repre- 
sented at Toronto will, in their 
departmental sessions and _ the 
association afterwards as a whole, 
adopt “Standards of Practice.” A 
new constitution broad enough to 
cover the new developments will 
also be adopted. 

Just as the departmental ses- 
sions began small at Boston and 
afterwards have grown, sub-di- 
vided and grown again, just so 
did the exhibit idea have its in- 
ception in a small display at Bos- 
ton—by the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York—and has 
afterwards grown to a size that 
has required more space, greater 
specialization and the setting apart 
at the convention of special time 
for its study. The exhibits are 
directly related to the different 
interests and departmental sec- 
tions, and advertising men who 
attend the convention will not 
only come into intimate contact 
with the “live wires” and live de- 
velopments in their own sections, 
but will get a bird’s-eye view of 
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Facts and Figures 
age ory Canada 


Agricultural Statistics 

gical for each province the farm popula- 
tion, number farms, land occupied, value 
land, buildings, implements, li e stook, etc., 
value field crops and other crops—specific 
data which is invaluable to any firm selling 
to farmers. 


Census Statistics 
Showing comparative population each prov- 
ince, town and city. Nationalities in each 
province, ages of people, religions of the peo- 
ple, occupations of the people, and other valu- 
able figures. 

Industrial Statistics ; 
Showing number of establishments in various 
industries, number wage earners, wages paid, 
etc. Also detailed census manufacturers in 
every town over 1,500 population in Canada, 
showing capital local industries, annual pay 
roll and value of manufactured products, in 
each town. 

Description of Frovinces, 

Cities and Towns 
Much valuable information about each prov- 
ince, its resources, products, industries and 

ple. Description of every town or city in 

which a daily newspaper és published, showing 

nt population, exact location, description 
industries and other valuable data. 


Trade Statistics 
Latest figures showing Canada’s trade with 
other countries, imports, exports, detailed by 
classes of goods and by countries, quantity 
and value of various classes of goods Canada 
buys from United States and Great Britain, 
where imports go, etc. Also figures showing 
customs revenue, bank clearings, building 
activity, etc., principal cities, 

Postal, Customs, Copyright 

Trade Mark, Patent Regulations 
Information of importance to manufacturers 
and advertisers of other countries doing busi- 
ness in Ci 

Latest Maps 
Of each Province, Dominion, North America, 
Great Britain and Europe. 


Advertising Rates 

Latest circulation figures, number pages, 
number columns, length and width columns, 
date issue, date forms close, and other es- 
tential, conveniently - arranged information 
about all 

Daily and Weekly Newspapers 

Magazines 





apers 

Trade and Class Publications 

Religious Publications 

College and Fraternal Publications 

Foreign Language Publications 
Also list of the best Mail Order Mediums in 

proved by resulis, and the 37 pub- 

lications in Canada having the biggest cirou- 
lations, showing their rate per inch per thou- 
sand circulation. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Complete list of the bill boards in Canada, 
showing number of locations, cost per sheet, 
cost of distribution, cost of posters, painted 
8, etc, 


Street Car Advertising 
List of street car lines in Canada carrying ad- 
vertising, number of cars, number of pas- 
sengers carried, cost of card in each for 6 or 
12 months. 


Trade Directories 

List of all advertising agents in Canada, also 
advertising agents in United States and 
England placing business in Canadian publi- 
cations, advertiser's printers, engravers, elec- 
trotypers, foreign representatives Canadian 
publications, multigraph letter printers, ad- 
vertising novelty agents, also 


List of 2,000 Advertisers 
Every general advertiser in Canada, showing 
article advertised, mediums used, name of 
advertising manager, agent placing business 
and a list of advertisers in United States and 
England using Canadian mediums. 


Engraving Data 
ption various kinds of engraving, stand- 

ard charges in Canada, specimen Ben Day 
tints, halftone screens, ete. 

Printing Data 
Esplavetion technicalities; cost of printing; 
tables showing number of words to line; 
number of words to inch in various sizes of 
type; specinen popular ditplay types; des- 
scription various qualities paper; sizes of 
Paper and list of well-known brands of cover 
Papers, showing where they can be secured in 
Canada—many pages of such information of 
Constant value to anyone dealing with printers, 
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What do you want to 
knowabout CANADA? 


T has frequently been said that ‘‘What the American 
| manufacturer, advertiser and advertising agent do not 
know about Canada would fill a book,” So I 
have filled a book full of just these facts—the things 
you ought to know about Canada, or any part of it— 
a complete answer to the questions asked by men who 
want to sell something in Canada. 

Never before has so much information about 
Canada, of such great and constant value to business 
men who want to do more business in Canada, been 
available in such convenient form. You will find an 
answer to practically every question you can ask about 
Canada as a market for your goods in 


Lydiatt’s Pocket Guide to 


WHAT’S WHAT 


in Canadian 
Advertising 


The first and only complete, convenient compilation 
of facts and figures about Canada, its people, its 
markets, its manufacturers, its agriculture, its 
advertising mediums, its advertisers, etc., 
as a guide to selling 


A handsome, flexible, green-leather bound, gold stamped book 
of 424 pages, size 3% x 6 inches—all data tabulated and in- 
dexed for easy reference. 


often based on insufficient information. And 
information about a country which is growing as 
fast as Canada soon becomes out of date. Page after 
page of tabulated statistics in “What's What” will 
enable 7 to “size up” every worth-while town 
or rural community tn Canada, or any advertising 
medium in Canada, and determines its value to you. 
You may think you know Canada. ‘““What’s What" will 
open your eyes. It will throw an important 7 on your prob- 
lems of adyertising and distribution. It is hardto see how 
“*What's What"’ can fail to be worth many dollars to any ad- 
vertiser at all interested in Canada as a present or future market 
for his goods. 


NOW READY— Send your order at once 


if you want to make sure of getting a cory. The edition is com- 
paratively small. It seems certain there will not be enough copies 
to supply the demand. If you think the may contain infor- 
mation of value to you send $2.50 and a copy will be sent post- 
id, subject to examination—to be pcb | and your money 
refunded if you are not entirely satisfied with it. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price, $2.50. Remit by 
Post Office or ne Money Order, or by Cheque payable at 
par in Toronto. 


W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 


S efien bs plans and advertising in Canada are ioo 


























































T IS not what printing 
costs but what it earns 
that makes it profitable 

or otherwise. 


The MASON-HENRY Press 
will help you prepare Cata- 
logs or Booklets that will be 
real sales-producers—the 


profitable kind. 
Send for our Booklet, “Now, 


Sometime, Never.” 


THE 
MASON-HENRY PRESS 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Office 
50 Church Street 





















































Wanted— 
a Job 


Where experience as 
assistant to one of 
the most successful 











advertising managers 
in this country, some 
soliciting and agency 
experience, good 
business training, 
travel, and capacity 
for work,can be made 
to pay real dividends 
to the man who can 
use my services. 

While now employed, I 


can arrange to change at 
short notice. 


R.S. 
Box 186, care Printers Ink. 
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the whole field and a Opportunity 
for comparison, 

Last’ of the more important 
features will be the award of 
prizes. With these awards goes 
the distinction of having done 
something to forward the cause 
of advertising, in club, city, state 
or nation or along any special or 
creative lines. They are all potent 
in shaping the thoughts of the ad- 
vertising men and clubs, concen- 
trating them upon definite, possi- 
ble achievements. 

One of the prizes has special in- 
terest to PRINTERS’ INK. 

A letter has just been sent to 
the various clubs by Charles R. 
Stevenson, of the National Veneer 
Products Company, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., defining the conditions of 
the contest for the Printers’ Inx 
Cup and the basis on which the 
award will be made. The letter 
reads 


At the Louisville Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Ameri- 
ca the Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany presented a cup to the associated 
clubs to be awarded each year to the 
club having made the most practical 
use of its opportunities during the past 
year with the understanding that should 
any club win the cup three times it 
would become its permanent property. 

The cup has been won two years 
consecutively by the Des Moines Ad 
Men’s Club and two years consecutively 
by the Advertising Men’s League of 
New York. 

The awarding of the cup for 1914 will 
be made at the Toronto Convention 
and should either of these clubs win 
it this year it will become their 
personal property. 

President Woodhead of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America 
has appointed me chairman of the con- 
test committee and has appointed 
R. G. Howes of Chicago and J 
Barnum of Syracuse to serve on the 
contest committee. 

Your commitee is naturally desirous 
of having as many clubs as_ possible 
compete for this cup and with this end 
in view has formulated the following 
conditions governing the contest and 
the award: 4 

The cup, in accordance with deed of 
gift, will be awarded to the club hav 
ing made the most practical use of its 
opnortunities during the past year. 

We define the term “practical use- 
fulness” as involving the work which 
the various clubs may have done along 
the lines of securing increased public 
confidence in advertisina. 

Of educating the public to a better 


| understanding of what advertising 


really means. 

Of educating their members in such 
a way as to enable them to perform 
their daily tasks more effectively. 
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Clubs desiring to enter the contest 
must sign and mail to the chairman 
of the contest committee the enclosed 
entry blank and must submit, on or 
before June 15th a brief written state- 
ment of their claims to the awarding 
of the cup. : 

Each club will be allowed five minutes 
at the Monday afternoon session of 
the convention to present its claims, 
verbally, for the consideration of the 
convention and the contest committee. 

The contest committee will arrive at 
the final decision during the Monday 
afternoon session and will make its 
award at that time. 
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We earnestly hope that your club | 


will see fit to enter this contest and 
your committee stands ready to extend 
every possible co-operation to you in 
doing so. 

The other features aside from 
the strictly business occupations 
of the convention are the adver- 
tising sermons on Sunday, June 
21, and the entertainment by To- 
ronto and its advertising club. 
The sermons have been beneficial 
in giving both the clubs and the 
people of the convention city fresh 
views of the larger aspects of ad- 


vertising. The hospitality of each | 


convention city has always been 


one of the pleasantest parts of the | 


convention and Toronto’s will cer- 
tainly not fall short, we may be 
sure, of what has gone before. 


Cincinnati Preparations for 
Toronto 


At the regular monthly meeiing of | 


the Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club, held 
on the evening of May 26, the follow- 
ing delegates were elected to represent 
the club at the Toronto Convention: 
Albert DeMont-Luzin, president of 
the Advertisers’ Club; L. H._Oppen- 


heimer, of the Oppenheimer Printing | 


Company; Ren Multford, of the Blaine 

Thompson Company; C. W. Payne, ad 
vertising manager of the Enquirer; 
Carl Dehoney, advertising manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce; W. F. 
Chambers and J. Tomlin, of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Times-Star. Thos. 
J. Kiphart, of the Williams Directory 
Company. Alternates, Henri C. Mene 
fee, editor and publisher of Signs of 
the Times; Melville Snowden, of the 
Ph. Morton poster organization;'C. EF 
Bennett, advertising manager of _ the 
Times-Star; J. C. Kelly, of the adver- 
tising department of the B. & O. R. R.; 
Kenneth Hauer, and Advertising Man- 
ager Holliday, of the Chatfield & Woods 
Paper Company. 

Practically the entire organization 
will attend the convention, according 
to expressions from the members. The 
recently organized Women’s Advertising 
Club of Cincinnati has a membership of 
over 100, and many of these women 
will make the trip. The women’s club 
held a meeting at the Gibson Hotel on 
May 26, and elected officers. 
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“How I Saved 
My Salary” 
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Written by an 
Advertising Manager 


Y predeces- 
sor had 
brilliant 
| ideas but was weak 
' on detail. He got 
f results but paid a 
terrific price. My first job 
was to stop the leaks. He’d 
been putting a sample in 
with the catalog and had 
paid merchandise rates in- 
stead of third-class postage. 
I sent the sample separately 
and saved about $1000 on one 
hundred thousand mailings. 
An example of many savings. 

Form letters had been going out 
on the firm’s best stationery. I 
hunted around and found a paper 
with a quality rattle and feel, 
strong and fine in texture, for 
which I paid less than 9c a pound, 
And my form letters actually 
poiies better than the old ones. 

artly my copy, of course, but I 
give some credit to the paper. The 
Boss himself, who is quite proud 
of his stationery, never saw the 
difference. 

All told, I saved $5000 in one 
year. The paper was Hammer- 
mill Bond, the best paper I know 
of for 9c a pound, east of the 
Mississippi. 

Yours faithfully, 

An Advertising Manager. 

Send for a valuable book, ‘‘The 
Signal System,’’ and for a big 
portfolio of samples. Hammer- 
mill Bond comes in 12-colors and 
white in 3 finishes. Please men- 
tion your business and position. 


HAMMERMILL — COMPANY 


; SIMMER, 


‘* The Utility Business Paper’’ 
Envelopes to Match 
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This booklet is for 
you—if you want to 
increase your business. 


It describes and 
illustrates in 
colors— 


Stone’s 


Poster 


12 -Sheet 
Calendars 


**12 Styles of 12-Sheet 
Calendars”’ 

If you are interested, send for this book- 
let to-day, A request on your business 
stationery is all that is necessary, Please 
state about how many calendars you can use 
and we shall be glad to give you the lowest 
quantity prices, Write right now. 


THE STONE PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Calendar Dept. Roanoke, Virginia 





























The National leaned 
Directory of Advertisers 


Publishers, advertising agents, print- 
ers and all who need to keep in ac- 
curate touch with the publicity depart- 
ment of the national advertisers, find 
our service invaluable. 

The Directory contains the name, ad- 
dress and business of all the national 
advertisers in the United States, to- 
gether with the name of the Advertising 
Manager and Advertising Agent. Also 
a valuable list of trade-marked articles 
with the name of the manufacturer. 

It is the duty of our DEPARTMENT 
OF SERVICE to promptly record all 
information that is required, and to 
keep our subscribers informed and to 
safeguard them against a trip to the 
wrong place, or an important letter fail- 
a reach the right man. 

ach copy of the Directory is pro- 
duced individually when your order is 
received and contains the latest correct 
information. 

Loose-leaf portfolio sent to those in- 
terested, on request. 


THE NATIONAL LOOSE-LEAF 
DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 
James McKittrick, President 
Singer Building New York 
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Ry Statute in 
Louisiana 
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HE Printers’ INK Model 
Statute has been introduced 
in the Louisiana General Assembly 
by Representative Manion, and fa- 
vorably reported out of committee, 
The bill is vigorously supported by 
the ad clubs of New Orleans and 
Shreveport, and by the New Or- 
leans Item. 

A feature of the campaign is a 
petition, addressed to the General 
Assembly, to which the New Or- 
leans Ad Club is securing the sig- 
natures of local merchants. The 
text of the petition is, in part, as 
follows: 

The people of our great State suffer 
annual losses mounting into a staggering 
sum as a result of fraudulent and decep- 
tive advertising in the press and in cir- 
cular matter transmitted through the 
mails or by hand. The Legislature, by 
enacting such a statute, will make possi- 
ble the prosecution of advertisers who 
misrepresent their wares. Such a re. 
striction by law will have the direct tend- 
ency of minimizing this evil, conserv- 
ing the moneys of the people of our 
State for legitimate purposes, and enable 
honest advertisers to compete for busi- 
ness on a legitimate and fair basis. 


E. E. Edwards, of the Barron 
G. Collier Company, and president 
of the New Orleans Ad Club, re- 
ports that in two hours he secured 
the signature to the petition of 
every merchant on Canal Street, 
with one exception. The latter re- 
fused to sign, not from any antag- 
onism to the proposition, but be- 
cause he made it a fixed policy not 
to sign petitions of any character. 

The Jtem has printed two edito- 
rials in support of the bill, and its 
issue of May 18 contains a front 
page story outlining the history of 
the campaign against fraudulent 
advertising and its progress in 
Louisiana. The Item says: 

“The act is the famous PrintT- 
ers’ INK act. Printers’ INK is a 
New York periodical devoted to 
the interests of advertising and 
holding the leadership in its field. 
The management of this publica- 
tion, desiring to further the cause 
of clean advertising by raising the 
character of all advertising, sought 
comprehensive legal advice some 
years ago in the preparation of a 
measure that should give further 
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character and weight to business 
announcements by suppressing the 
abuses of the truth that contrib- 
uted to suspicion that falls upon 
all advertising clubs. This is the 
measure now sponsored by the 
New Orleans Advertising Club. 

“The Printers’ INK act, pro- 
posed only about two years ago, 
has already been passed in. six 
States and signed by their gov- 
ernors. It was passed in Maine 
and vetoed by the governor. It 
has been passed in several other 
States in a ‘denatured’ form, un- 
satisfactory to honest advertisers.” 

The co-operation of local adver- 
tisers and an energetic newspaper 
should go far toward making Lou- 
isiana the first Southern State to 
go on record against the advertis- 
ing faker. 


What Is “Hors Concours” 
Anyway? 


MapLewoop MILLs 
Fatt River, Mass., May 25, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose herewith seven advertise- 
ments, clipped from recent Paris publi- 
cations, in which you will notice that 
“hors concours” is prominently  fea- 
tured. 

If Mr. Baer’s definition of the words 
“Hors Concours’ (page 91, PRINTERS’ 
Inx, April 80), as meaning merely 
“Out of competition’? were correct, do 
you think these advertisers would spend 
their good money—and space is expen- 
sive in France—to announce that they 
are mot competing for prizes? 

Since Mr. Baer is so dogmatic in his 
definitions, I will refer him to Alfred 
Elwall’s French-English Dictionary (the 
one used in the state schools of France), 
Paris, Lelagrange, 1910, where he will 
find, page 163, French section, first 
column, the following definition: 

“Hors concours, dans les expositions: 
Above class.”’ 

And then again, page 148, English 
section, second column: 

“ABOVE CLASS: Hors concours.” 

Evidently Mr. Baer would not take 
all the “first prize prizes” for superior 
knowledge of French. 

C. E. K. Homes, 
Advertising Manager. 


“Covers All Cases” 


%. EC. A. 

_.. Mitwavukez, Wis., May 23, 1914 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

, How is this for a definition of adver- 
tising ? 
_ “Advertising sis the use of publicity 
in order to accomplish a preconceived 
result.” 

I think this covers all cases. 
Gustav Kiss. 





Sixty Metropolitan Newspapers 
Throughout the country have 
combined for co-operation with 
the national advertiser. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Afternoon 
are members of this organization 
and their Foreign Advertising De- 
partment is prepared to extend 
active, intelligent co-operation to 
advertisers using these papers. 
Flat Combination Rate 
Of 22% cents per line where the 


| same copy is used in consecutive 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


issues. 
For further information address 
Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
John M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





We Can Convince Any 
Advertiser 


open to conviction that 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


is a good medium for him to use, but 
we can’t convince those who turn their 
backs and refuse to listen to facts. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE is a “‘sure-fire, 
make-good” medium because it possesses 
all of the essential factors that good 
advertising mediums are built from— 
individuality, editorial influence and the 
readers’ supreme confidence. 

Add to the — of your next adver- 
tising comguien y adding PHYSICAL 
CULTURE to your list. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0.-J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Printers’ INK 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
PrinTERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secret.ry, J Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius MatnHews, Manager. D.S. LAWLor, 
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Why Hold We have been 
Hearings following with 

> 3 good deal of 

Anyway : interest the 
hearings before the Judiciary 


Committee at Washington, on the 
proposals to amend the anti-trust 
law. Much of the testimony we 
have published because we knew 
that business men were interested, 
and because we believed that Con- 
gress was really desirous of find- 
ing out what the effect of the pro- 
posed laws would be. We had 
supposed that the hearings were 
held for the purpose of getting at 
the facts, rather than for politi- 
cal effect, and we did not expect 
to see the same old “programme” 
emerge from the hearings in the 
same form with which it went in. 

The recommendations of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Clay- 
ton bill, printed on page 62 of this 
issue, have seriously shaken our 
faith, and we begin to wonder 
whether Congress is really in 
earnest when it asks business men 
to come to Washington and give 
of their time and experience for 
the purpose of guiding legislation. 
Do the committeemen really lis- 
ten to the testimony? Are they 
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guided by it? Or do the hearings 
merely represent a perfunctory 
ceremony which must be _per- 
formed in order to keep the ani- 
mals quiet while the pre-de- 
termined programme is carried 
out? We must confess that the 
Judiciary Committee seems to 
have learned nothing from the 
hearings it- has been conducting 
of late. 

There is the same old bunk 
about the vast volume of adver- 
tising which the “consumer” must 
“pay for,” and which compels him 
to buy from a monopoly against 
his will. There is the same blun- 
derbuss aimed at the exclusive 
agency, with the avowal that it is 
only meant to single out the 
“tying” contract for extermina- 
tion. There are the same old 
references to the iniquities of cer- 
tain trusts which have been dis- 
solved under the Sherman Act, as 
urgent reasons why “price dis- 
criminations” should be kept with- 
in certain prescribed limits. In 
short, we do not see that the hear- 
ings have had any effect, one way 
or the other. 

Is Congress really in earnest, 
or is it so necessary to get to its 
fence-mending by the first of July 
that the bills must go through 4s 
pre-ordained, let the results be 
what they may? Perhaps the 
Clayton act will prove a shining 
mark at which to “point with 
pride” next November, but if so, 
it will be a mighty serious thing 
for a great many honest and law- 
abiding business men. It will 
doubtless stop the specific acts 
complained of in the Judiciary 
Committee's recommendations, 
but so will burning down the 
corn-crib kill a squirrel. 


Responsibil- “Why do certain 
ity for publishers de- 


mand certain 
Results standards of 


their patrons who advertise with 
them, and then absolutely refuse 
to apply such standards to their 
own business?” asks The Faye 
Company, of Syracuse, in a let- 
ter to Printers’ Ink. “If a 
business man spends $100 for 
space, and obtains unsatisfactory 
results, or no results at all, the 























publisher absolutely refuses to 
consider any claim for inferior re- 
sults. An advertiser selling infe- 
rior goods is excluded from cer- 
tain papers. If those papers are 
not pullers of business what re- 
course is there?” 

We should say that the best re- 
course would be for this particu- 
lar advertiser to stay out of them, 
but of course that does not answer 
his question. His grievance arises 
from a misconception of what the 
publisher has for sale, and can 
only be removed by a clear under- 
standing that the space he buys 
represents an audience of a certain 
size and quality. 

If our correspondent should hire 
a hall for the purpose of telling 
an audience about his goods, we 
hardly think he would demand a 
rebate on the rent because few 
sales resulted from his meeting. 
Yet the publisher goes only one 
step beyond, in agreeing to furnish 
the audience as well as the space 
in which to address it. If the 
publisher goes even farther, and 
offers to help prepare the copy, it 
still cannot be construed as a con- 
tract to produce anything more 
than a favorable hearing for the 
advertiser’s message. The results 
are beyond the publisher’s control. 

The analogy with the publisher’s 
guarantee of the truth of the ad- 
vertised claims in his columns 
fails, because the publisher does 
not in any wise guarantee results. 
He may guarantee that an adver- 
tiser will keep the promises he 
makes, but he does not and cannot 
protect his subscribers against the 
exercise of poor judgment in buy- 
ing. If a subscriber buys an ad- 
vertised article which he does not 
need or cannot use, is it the pub- 
lisher’s fault? 

_The publisher’s prime responsi- 
bility to the advertiser -is to fur- 
nish a certain known quantity and 
quality of circulation, just as the 
owner of a public hall furnishes 
lights and exits which comply with 
the fire laws. Occasionally a weak 
publication will concede a gratis 
reinsertion to make good an ad 
which the advertiser claims did not 
pull. But such a practice is neither 
businesslike nor ethical. The mo- 
ment a publication gives reinser- 
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tions on sucha pretext it ceases to 
be on the one-price basis and is 
guilty of charging some of its 
customers more than it is getting 
from others for an identical serv- 
ice. Sometimes, it is true, the 
charge of over-persuasion or too 
rosy a solicitation can be lodged 
against publishers, but that does 
not absolve the advertiser from his 
responsibility asa buyer.. The best 
insurance against the purchase of 
unprofitable space is an experi- 
enced advertising agent. Any in- 
dividual, unless he has had long 
experience, is almost certain to 
make mistakes, and they are his 
mistakes, not the publisher's. 


The Remsen One of our sub- 
Board on the scribers who is 
Baking affiliated with the 
alum baking- 
Powder Con- powder interests, 
troversy asks whether, in 
view of the published findings of 
the Remsen Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the 
physiological effects of alum in 
food products, the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute cannot be invoked 
to prevent attacks by competing 
companies upon  baking-powders 
which contain alum. While the 
Remsen report goes farther than 
anything else we have seen to- 
wards an authoritative settlement 
of this long-disputed question, we 
hardly think that it would prove 
a substantial basis for a charge of 
fraudulent advertising. 

As everybody who reads the 
advertising columns carefully 
knows, the war between baking- 
powders made from tartaric acid 
and those containing calcined 
alum, has been long, and at times 
bitter. Thousands of dollars have 
been expended for copy portray- 
ing the bad effects which result 
from the use of alum baking- 
powders, and expert testimony 
was secured on both sides of the 
question. Now comes the Rem- 
sen Board, consisting of Ira Rem- 
sen, president of Johns Hopkins 
University; Russell H. Chitten- 
den, professor of physiological 
chemistry in Yale University; 
John H. Long, professor’ of 
chemistry in the Northwestern 
University Medical School; Alon- 
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zo E. Taylor, Benjamin Rush, 
professor of physiological chem- 
istry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Theobald Smith, pro- 
fessor of comparative pathology 
in Harvard University; with 
findings in a series of experiments 
lasting several months, during 
which varying quantities of alum 
were administered to “poison 
squads” and the effects observed. 

A summary of the results 
(which are published in Bulletin 
103 of the Department of Agri- 
culture) amounts to this: that in 
the process of baking with alum 
powders, a chemical change takes 
place which leaves in the food 
a residue of sodium sulphate, 
a cathartic which is harmful 
when taken in large quantities. 
But the use of cream of tartar 
baking- powder also produces 
chemical interaction, the result 
of which is sodium tartrate, 
and phosphate baking - powders 
produce sodium phosphate. Ac- 


cording to the report, each of 
these substances has harmful ef- 
fects when taken in large quanti- 


ties, though one is not likely to 
be injured by any of them unless 
he lives for some time on a diet 
of baking-powder biscuits. 

The report concludes as fol- 
lows: “Alum baking-powders are 
no more harmful than any other 
baking-powders, but it is wise to 
be moderate in the use of foods 
that are leavened with baking- 
powder.” 

Naturally enough, the alum 
baking-powder people see in this 
report a “vindication.” But at 
best it is only a statement of the 
opinion of certain expert ob- 
servers, based upon a series of 
tests. Opinions may differ, and 
do differ, as to the relative ef- 
fects of sodium sulphate and 
sodium tartrate, and the cream of 
tartar people can produce an 
array of experts to testify on their 
side of the case. The fact that 
the Remsen Board’s experts were 
appointed by the Government 
would not necessarily give to their 
opinions any greater weight be- 
fore a court. 

The Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute penalizes statements .of fact 
which are untrue, deceptive or 
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misleading. Statements of Opinion 
are not penalized, and it would be 
possible to argue the alum baking. 
powder question back and forth 
almost indefinitely without com- 
ing to any conclusion which could 
be set down as an established fact. 
So far as we can see, the probable 
net result of any suit which might 
be brought would be an impres- 
sion that baking-powder of all 
varieties should be used with ex- 
treme moderation. And that would 
not redound to the benefit of 
the baking-powder industry as a 
whole. So it is probably to the 
best interest of all concerned to 
keep the controversy, not only out 
of the courts, but out of the ad- 
vertising columns as well. 


Balancing Up With the dull 


Production ‘°¢25©" of a lean 
year at hand, not 


a few advertisers find themselves 
shy on orders and looking with 
envy in the direction of manufac- 
turers who have been shrewd 
enough to build up export outlets 
to meet just such conditions. — 

It is public knowledge that the 
big concerns like the International 
Harvester Company, as well as 
many smaller ones like the Scripps 
Motor Company, are running their 
factories at top capacity, while 
many of their competitors are 
closed “for inventory.” And those 
behind the scenes know that the 
reason for this activity lies in a 
clever manipulation of markets. 

When the indication of a slack 
season looms up on the American 
horizon, concerns like those re- 
double the selling and advertising 
pressure on normal foreign mar- 
kets. Through judicious advertis- 
ing and sales-promotion work they 
have acquired a foothold in desir- 
able countries, so that when the 
signal comes it is a simple matter 
to get the necessary volume to 
keep the stream of orders flowing 
into the factory at an even rate. 
To the advertiser so protected the 
antics of Wall Street and the un- 
dercurrent of politics mean noth- 
ing. 

J. Montgomery Brown has been _ap- 


ointed business manager of the Fort 
North, Texas, Record. 
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FIFTH AVENUE & THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
ee 
New Yoru U.S.A. 


ELWOOD E. RICE May 20th, 1914. 


PRESIDENT 


To the Advertisizg Manager, 
Life Publishing Company, 

17 West Thirty-First Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:= 


Upon my return to New York the 
current copy of your esteemed publication 
which carries the two page contest an- 
noucement.of this Association has been 
laid before me. 


I would like to express my ap- 
preciation of the nice appearance of 
this announcement and tne careful effec-— 
tive manner in which you have reproduced 
the Erblem of the Association in full 
colors. 


I am fully appreciative of 
"Life", both as a fair-minded high class 
literary effort and a powerful, dignified 
advertising medium, reaching a most de- _ 
Sirable class of people. Pil 
4 
(] 


Truly your 





President. 
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Outdoor Interests Win in 
New York 


New Ordinance Puts Outdoor Ad- 
vertising on Secure Basis in 
Greater New York—Barney Link 
Tells How the Fight Was Won— 
Eight Billion Dollars Represented 
in Public Hearing 

HE passing of an ordinance 
by the New York Board of 

Aldermen on May 26th limiting 
the height of outdoor signs to 
twenty-four feet, if metal pro- 
tected, and twelve feet if not, 
marks the close of a long drawn- 
out battle between the outdoor 
interests on one hand, and those 
who contended that outdoor ad- 
vertising was objectionable and 
should be prohibited by law on 
the other. The ordinance as 
passed was a pronounced victory 
for the outdoor interests, as prac- 
tically all of the signs which have 
been erected by the representa- 
tive companies in the past few 
years conform to these require- 
ments. 


POSTER-MEN “GO-BETWEENS,” SAYS 
LINK 


In speaking of the new ordi- 
nance and what it meant to na- 
tional advertisers, Barney Link, 
president of the Van Beuren and 
New York Billposting Company, 
and formerly president of the 
Poster Advertising Association, 
told a representative of PRINTERS’ 
Ink that this would put an end 
to all talk of doing away with 
billboards, because in the many 
hearings given the ordinance it 
was conclusively proved that bill- 
boards had a definite use to the 
modern business world, and if a 
property owner chose to erect a 
billboard on his lot, it was with- 
in his rights to do so. Mr. Link 
also said it would stop any fur- 
ther attempts to legislate against 
billposting and outdoor adver- 
tising companies because it was 
proved that these were simply a 
third party in the transaction be- 
tween a property owner and an 
advertiser. 

“The reason that the Board of 
Aldermen voted solidly for the 
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regulation was that we were able 
to show them that any action 
that might be brought against us, 
in reality hurt the property own- 
ers and the advertisers more than 
it did us. We are merely ‘go-be- 
tweens.’ In the old days a man 
who owned a lot and wanted to 
make it pay taxes used to build 
a billboard and then get the fur- 
rier to advertise on it during the 
fall. When the furrier’s adver- 
tising season was over, the prop- 
erty owner had to get busy and 
find someone else, and so on 
throughout the year. It not only 
took a lot of time, but it meant 
that the advertiser had to keep 
a whole lot of accounts, just as 
he would if he sold direct to a 
lot of petty dealers instead of the 
jobber. The need of some third 
party to handle the work in bulk, 
and lessen the cost of selling 
through a _ properly organized 
sales force, gave rise to the out- 
door companies, whose profit in 
many cases is taken from the sav- 
ings thus effected. 

“Now when the billposter pays 
a property owner a hundred dol- 
lars a year for billboard rights 
he does so because he can get a 
definite amount of rent for the 
space from some group of ad- 
vertisers. If the city comes along 
and says here you can put up half 
as big a sign, why naturally he 
can only pay half as much rent, 
for he can only get half the rev- 
enue from the advertiser, so you 
see the agitators were really strik- 
ing at the real estate owners and 
the advertisers. And it was this 
truth that brought out interests 
representing eight billion dollars 
at one of the hearings. The 
property owners refused to allow 
the city to shut off a legitimate 
revenue, or to interfere with their 
property rights. 

“Naturally when the Board of 
Aldermen saw the situation in its 
true light, and when they saw 
that the improvement of our 
methods of censorship, erection 
of framed boards, and charitable 
posting had brought about a change 
in public sentiment, they turned a 
deaf ear to those who would in- 
terfere with our business and 
passed an ordinance which has 
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our hearty endorsement. In do- 
ing so they put an end to all this 
anti-billposting agitation, and the 
country which had been watching 
developments in New York for a 
clue as to how to proceed is now 
satisfied that the coast is clear.” 
The ordinance was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote by the 
Board of Aldermen and signed 
by the Mayor. 
DIGEST OF ORDINANCE 


The ordinance, which is num- 
bered 616 and was introduced by 
Alderman Curran, regulates the 
height of fences, signs, _ bill- 
boards, advertisements and other 
structures in the City of New 
York. It provides in the first sec- 
tion that all such be erected with- 
in the building line and properly 
secured and constructed so as not 
to be dangerous. 

Section 2 provides that “no 
ground fence, billboard or sign 
structure within the fire limits of 
the City of New York as now or 
hereafter constituted, shall be at 
any point over 12 feet above the 


Motion Display in 
the Dealer's Window 
and How It Pays 


By Charles W. Hurd 

(Printers’ Ink, May 7, 1914, page 50) 
The surest, cheap- ‘ica 
est, most unique Jernour Sart as 
— yet devised ¥ ¥- 
or getting space ¢o S| What ged 
in the dealer’s © 
window is motion 
display. “Einson’’ | 
displays used by 
shrewd national |. 
advertisers never | 
go begging. There 
is a waiting list al- 
ways! Reasons are 
three:— 
1, Dramatic, atten- 
tion winning. 
2. Need no careful attention or manipula- 
tion. 3. Tell the story and sell the goods! 
We would like you to read the article 
of Mr. Hurd (illustrated by four of our 
devices) and we would like you to read 
our literature and list of patrons with 
letters of commendation. May we 
send you the collection? 


Put your dealer display problems 
up to us. 


“EINSON” 
New York 
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adjoining ground, except that 
when the face of such structure, 
excepting the ornamental mould- 
ing thereof, shall be entirely con- 
structed of ‘metal or of wood 
covered on all sides with sheet 
metal, such structures shall not at 
any point be over 24 feet above 
the adjoining ground.” 

The bill goes on to provide that 
any person or persons using prop- 
erty for billboard purposes will 
be subject to the same duties and 
responsibilities as the owner, and 
must keep the lot or premises 
clean and sanitary. Such person 
or company must also keep the 
snow removed from the side- 
walks in front of the advertising 
structure. . 

Section 3 deals with roof struc- 
tures. These must be constructed 
so as to leave a clear space of at 
least seven feet between the roof 
level and the lowest part of sign, 
and must be set back at least six 
feet from the front or rear walls. 
they must be built entirely of 
metal, and must stand a_ wind 
pressure of 30 pounds to the foot. 
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Motion Display in. 
the Dealer’s Window 
and How It Pays 


By Charles W. Hurd 
(Printers’ Ink, May 7, 1914, page 50) 





4 * 






When you think of display, think of 
the pioneer house; the firm employed 
by the leading advertisers; the concern 
recognized as conceiving the best ideas, 
combining art and selling, and producing 
displays perfect and durable, as well as 
economical. If you contemplate any 
sort of display (carcards, windowcards, 
cutouts, motion display) let us hear 
from you. 


Put your dealer display problems 
up to us. 


“EINSON” 


New York 
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Roof signs are restricted to a 
height of 31 feet unless they do 
not have a “tight, closed or solid” 
surface, in which case they may 
go up 75 feet on fireproof build- 
ings, and 50 feet on non-fireproof 
buildings. 

Signs on walls of buildings 
must not interfere with ingress or 
egress of persons through doors, 
windows, fire-escapes, nor can a 
sign be erected on the walls so 
as to project above the roof, ex- 
cepting signs under two feet in 
width, which may be erected to 
two feet above the roof level. 

The ordinance also provides 
that the fire department shall no- 
tify any property owners or les- 
see’s whose signs or advertising 
structures do not conform to the 
regulations laid down, and if they 


are not altered within sixty days . 


the city shall remove them at the 
expense of the owner or lessee. 
Plans of any proposed signs or 
boards must be submitted to the 
city, and a permit secured from 
the Superintendent of Buildings 
and other interested departments. 
A fee of $2 will be charged for 
ground structures and $5 or $10 
for roof structures, according to 
whether they have or have not a 
“tight, closed and solid surface.” 
A system of registration is also 
provided so that boards can be 
identified, and the name of the 
person maintaining it, together 
with the number of the permit, 
must be displayed on the front of 
the sign or structure. 

The ordinance does not apply 
to stone, brick or masonry walls, 
nor to’ ornamental-iron or picket 
fences. Neither does it apply to 
electric signs, which are covered 
by an ordinance passed July 24, 
1912. A fine of $100 is provided 
for those who break the ordi- 
nance, and $10 a day for those 
who maintain a structure con- 
trary to its provisions. 


Schutze Now with Birch-Field 

William H. Schutze, formerly of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and until recent- 
ly advertising manager of the Hart- 
ford Suspension Company, Jersey City, 
has joined Birch-Field_ & Co., New 
York. Among the _ Birch-Field _ ac- 
counts are the Lovell-McConnell Com- 
pany (Klaxon Horns) and the Bosch 
Magneto Company. 





INK 
A. N. A. M. Changes 


Recent changes in the membership 
of the Association of National Advyer. 
tising Managers are announced as fol- 
lows: 

New members—Cudahy Packing Com. 
pany, Old Dutch Cleanser Deperisian 
Chicago, represented by R. k. Moor. 
head, advertising department; Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Company, Cleve. 
land (marine engines, etc.), represented 
by Roland Cole, advertising manager; 
General Vehicle Company, Inc., New 
York (electric trucks), represented by 
F, Nelson _Carle, advertising manager; 
Thomas G. Plant Company, Boston 
(Queen Quality shoes), represented by 
Richard L. Prather, advertising man- 
ager; Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, Chicago, represented by 
Gridley Adams, advertising manager, 

The following changes in representa- 
tion have occurred: The Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company, Cleveland, now rep- 
resented by E. L. Colegrove, advertis- 
ing department, vice H. A. Worman, 
advertising manager; the Beaver Com- 
panies, Buffalo, now represented by 
Kk. J. Brandel, manager advertising de- 
partment, vice E. Brandel, Eastern 
advertising manager; the H. Black Com- 
pany, Cleveland, now represented by A. 

’, Newman, advertising manager, vice 
H. H. Creska; J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Company, Racine, Wis., now rep- 
resented by B. M. Pettit, advertising 
manager, vice M, C. Meigs; Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, Cincinnati, now repre- 
sented by Dreyer, advertising 
manager, vice Dave E. Bloch; Hunt 
Brothers Company, San Francisco, now 
represented by J. H. Hunt, president, 
vice Hamilton Gibson. advertising man- 
ager; National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advertising department, 
vice L. E. Olwell, advertising manager; 
the Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., advertising department, vice 
James A. Payant, advertising manager; 
Standard Oil Cloth Company, New 
York, now represented by Geo. } 
Prentiss, advertising manager, vice 
Harold S. Hull, secretary; Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
now represented by F. M. Herrick, ad- 
vertising manager, vice M. A. Pollock; 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., now repre- 
sented by H. C. Slemin, advertising 
manager, vice Roland Cole. 


W. E. Stevens Advertising 
Manager “Harper’s Weekly” 


W. E. Stevens, former Western 
manager of Harper’s Weekly, has been 
appointed advertising manager of Har- 
per’s Weekly with headquarters in New 
York. Edgar TT. Coombs, formerly 
connected with Outlook in the West, 
has been appointed Western manager 
of Harper's Weekly. 


H. Andrew Stebbins has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the Cad: 
mus Press, Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Stebbins has been connected with the 
editorial departments of several trade 
publications. 
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A 48-page booklet describing and illustrating the most prac- 
tical methods of handling the details of your department. It 
shows how to produce any desired information instantly regard- 
ing anything from the cost of a certain drawing to the number 
and names of your Kansas dealers. The systems described apply 
to any advertising department or agency. 

GET IT—it costs nothing. 

By addressing the Advertising Department you will strike a 
responsive chord and get all the information you want regarding 
any record system used in advertising work. 


YYAWMAN 4»> FRBE MFG.(0. 
Main Factories and Executive Offices 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agencies, Branches or Dealers Everywhere 
“LEADERS OF THE WORLD" IN FILING DEVICES AND OFFICE SYSTEMS 
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Act on Live 


Questions 


Grocers 


In Their National Convention They 
Debate Price-Maintenance and 
Vote to Support Legislation that 
Would Establish It—Growth of 
Sentiment Against Free Deals— 
Divided on Quantity Discounts 
ARTLY because of the fact 

that most of the goods sold 
by the grocer are advertised, and 
partly because of the tremendously 
important changes in conditions 
which have come about in recent 
years, more than ordinary interest 
attached to the seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Retail 

Grocers’ Association ‘in Louisville, 

Ky., the week of May 18. A num- 

ber of topics which are now at- 

‘tracting general attention were 

featured at the meeting. 

Retail price-maintenance prob- 
ably had first place in importance, 
and the association adopted a reso- 
lution favoring the enactment of 
the Stevens bill and calling on 
members of Congress to support 
it. Price-cutting is one of the 
worst evils of the grocery busi- 
ness, and in view of the fact that 
the average grocer is suffering 
from the competition of chain 
stores, department stores and 
other concerns handling groceries 
at reduced prices, the retailers be- 
lieve that giving the manufacturer 
the right to maintain the resale 
price would relieve the situation to 
a large extent. A corollary of 
this resolution was another, in 
which manufacturers and jobbers 
of food products are urged to es- 
tablish retail prices and to main- 
tain them to the best of their 
ability. 

AN AID TO FAIR TRADING 


Speaking on the subject of the 
Stevens bill, John A. Green, secre- 
tary of the association, said: 

“Tt will give us the protection 
we are asking in regard to a 
square deal and fair trading. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that any person 
engaged in commerce who shall 
discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers in the same or 
different communities or sections, 
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with the intent thereby to injure 
or destroy the business of a com- 
petitor, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor. This is the sec. 
tion that fits the case of the grocer 
most exactly. 

“Although there may be isolated 
cases in which fixed prices are not 
desirable, the general working rule 
should be, ‘A fair price and the 
same to everybody.’ A large pro- 
portion of the economic injustice 
in modern organized business js 
directly traceable to the fact that 
prices, in many instances, are not 
the same to everybody. Fixed 
prices bring frankness, fair play 
and the light of day on business 
transactions. The merchant trades 
and the buyer buys with his eyes 
open. When prices are not fixed, 
deception, suspicion, throat-cut- 
ting and outright fraud are in- 
vited and actually do enter. 

“There is an awakened con- 
science in the business world. A 
quickened human sympathy begins 
to enter into and to influence 
commercial life. Men are learn- 
ing that the first justification for 
commerce must be service, and 
that no form of effort, whether 
business or social, represents real 
progress or efficiency which does 
violence to the rights of others. 
Advertising is putting into com- 
mercial terms this new spirit of 
morality. It has formulated a new 
declaration of principles which af- 
firms that there is but one code of 
morality; that this code is uni- 
versal; that righteousness in busi- 
ness is but another expression for 
efficiency and success in business.” 

In order to enable the argu- 
ments for and against price-main- 
tenance to be fully presented to 
the association, a debate on the 
subject was on the programme, 
Charles Thorpe, of New York, 
handling the negative, and Frank 
B. Connolly, of San Francisco, the 
affirmative. 

The association has been on 
record in favor of price-mainte- 
nance for several years, and the 
attitude taken at the Louisville 
convention was therefore fully ex- 
pected. It was of more impor 
tance, however, on account of leg- 
islation on the subject that 1s now 
pending 
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Other problems affecting prices 
were considered. The association 
denounced free deals, taking the 
ground that this opens the way to 
price-cutting. Sol Westerfeld, of 
Chicago, chairman of the Trade 
Relations Committee, reported in 
this connection that he had re- 
ceived many letters from manu- 
facturers of food specialties who 


had agreed to abandon the policy | 


of free deals permanently. 
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CONCESSIONS TO HOTELS CONDEMNED 


Another practice which the as- | 
sociation condemned was that of | 
giving discounts to hotels and res- | 
taurants to the detriment of the | 


retailer. A resolution on the sub- 
ject was adopted at the conven- 
tion in 1913, and it was announced 
at Louisville by Mr. Westerfeld 
that the H. J. Heinz Company, 
of Pittsburgh, had telegraphed 
him that it has arranged a work- 
ing plan which will abolish the 
giving of discounts to hotels and 
restaurants. The discount has 
amounted to 20 per cent. 

The parcel post came in for con- 
siderable discussion at the conven- 
tion. The association has been 
opposed to the development of 
the service heretofore on general 
principles, believing that it would 
result in the mail-order houses 
getting a large part of the busi- 
ness of the local merchant; but 
at Louisville opposition was voiced 
along other lines. The association 
now objects to the extension of 
the service along lines recently 
announced by Postmaster-General 
Burleson, whereby city dwellers 
are given the names of farmers 
who will ship direct to the con- 
sumer, thus eliminating the grocer 
as a distributor of country prod- 
uce, 

Indicating that the grocery 
trade is opposed to price varia- 
tions or concessions by the re- 
tailer as well as by the manu- 
facturer and jobber, resolutions 
were adopted condemning the use 
of trading-stamps and coupons. 
During the convention.a telegram 
was received from the Washington 
Retail Grocers’ Association stating 
that the Supreme Court of that 
State has declared the trading- 
stamp law enacted last year con- 








Here’s 


a Man 


who has had unusual 
training in advertising 
and merchandising. 

He is a man of char- 
acter and stability. 

In the prime of life 
he enjoys a_ national 
acquaintance and a 
wholesome reputation. 


He knows human na- 
ture—still he’s fond of 
the lower domestic ani- 
mals. 


He can analyze a 
business and apply real 
remedies where — they 
are needed. 


He is a salesman and 
sales producer of a high 
order. 


He could be of great 
help to a publisher, ad- 
vertising concern or 
manufacturer who has 
something good to sell 
—be that in merchan- 
dise or service. 


You’d perhaps do 
well to have a talk with 
him. 

Your letter to him 
will be held in absolute 
confidence. 


Address 


“Stability,” 
Box 187, 
care Printers’ Ink 
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stitutional. Under this law trad- 
ing-stamp companies are required 
to pay a license fee of $6,000 in 
each county in which they do 
business. The license is regarded 
as prohibitive, and the retailers re- 
ceived the decision as meaning the 
end of trading-stamps in Wash- 
ington. Great enthusiasm  fol- 
lowed the reading of the telegram. 

Discussion in the convention on 
the subject of quantity discounts 
and buyers’ exchanges was inter- 
esting, but did not crystallize in 
the adoption of resolutions. Sen- 
timent of the association is said 
not to be unanimous against the 
granting of quantity discounts, 
though advocates of fixed retail 
prices have pointed out the effect 
of the quantity discount on this 
proposition. The development of 
competitive conditions which ne- 
cessitate more economical buying 
is responsible for the establish- 
ment of buying exchanges in many 
sections, but the association is en- 
tirely in favor of a continuance 
of the present jobbing system, the 
jobbers having been the staunch- 
est friends of the retailers in se- 
curing many betterments and re- 
forms in trade conditions. 

Furniture houses, which have 
been advertising refrigerators and 
kitchen cabinets with food prod- 
uct premiums, stirred up a hor- 
nets’ nest at one period in the 
convention. 

These advertisers claim in their 
advertising that through the co- 
operation of manufacturers, who 
are glad to distribute their prod- 
ucts in this way for advertising 
purposes, certain food products 
will be given away free. This the 
grocers contend is unfair, and ac- 
tion will be taken by the various 
local associations to stop the prac- 
tice by bringing pressure to bear 
on jobbers and manufacturers who 
fall in with the plan. 

The attitude of the grocers was 
demonstrated in a communication 
to a Pittsburgh furniture house 
which was offering food special- 
ties free with kitchen cabinets. 
The letter concluded: “There are 
thirty-six different articles given 
away in this illegitimate advertis- 
ing scheme, and every such as- 
sortment given away means the 
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loss of a sale to the grocer, s9 you 
see you enter into a direct and yp. 
fair competition with him in thi 
matter because it is impossible fo; 
him to give goods away free, Be 
sides, you cheapen the very prod. 
ucts you mean to advertise and 
demoralize trade and business con. 
ditions in general. Your gain, if 
any, is his loss, and he pays for 
your advertising, as the loss of 
the sale comes out of his pocket, 
“If you wish to advertise, why 
don’t.you do it through legitimate 
channels? Spend some of your 
money with the man who sells 
your goods and give him an in- 
centive to push same, rather than 
enter into an unfair and illegiti- 
mate competition with him.” 


7 x ‘ | . 
F, T. Carroll Goes to Indian- 
° “cc ” 
apolis ‘“News 

Frank T. Carroll, who has been asso 
ciated with his brother, Dan A. Carroll, 
special newspaper representative, New 
York, for the past four years, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the In. 
dianapolis News. Before coming to New 
York he was connected with the Detroit 
News. 

E. A. Binoeder, who has been in the 
Carroll organization for several years, 
and for the past two years as a solicitor, 
has been promoted, and Thomas fF, 
Gilliams, until recently assistant Eastern 
advertising manager of Sunset Magazine, 
was added to the staff June 1. 


Welch Plans to Invade Canada 


According to the New York Journal 
of Commerce the Welch Grape Juice 


Company has purchased land in St. 
Catharines, Ont., for the purpose of 
building a Canadian factory. It is also 
announced that the Canadian Kodak 
Company, the Canadian branch of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, is panning 
a $1,500,000 plant at Weston, Ont., to 
accommodate an increasing Canadian 
business and make products for export 
to the British Empire. 


Charles McMurdy has resigned as ad- 
\ertising manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis. His plans for the 
future have not been announced. 


YOU ARE ON 
THE JURY! 


See Page S55 
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Audit Association 
Changes Its Name 


HE convention of the Adver- 

tising Audit Association and 
Bureau of Verified Circulations 
held in Chicago on May 20 (re- 
ported in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
Ink) voted to change the name 
of the association, leaving the se- 
lection of the name to the board 
of control. The board has de- 
cided to adopt the name Audit 
Bureau of Circulation as_ being 
shorter and better and that is 
now the official name. 

The official list of the mem- 
bers of the executive and other 
committees is as follows: 
Executive Committee: Louis Bruch, 
advertisin manager, The American 
Radiator €o., chairman; Edwin B. Mer- 
ritt, advertising manager of Armour & 
Co.; Stanley Clague, of the Clague 
Agency; Burridge D. Butler, of Prairie 
Farmer; Curtis Brady, ot Woman’s 
World; Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Standard Forms and Audits: G. H. 
E. Hawkins, advertising manager, The 
N. K. Fairbank Co., chairman; Stanley 
Clague, Hopewell L. Rogers, of the 
Chicago Daily News; Frank C. Hoyt, 
of The Outlook; M. C. Robbins, of The 
Iron Age; Burridge D. Butler. 

Data Commitee: O. Harn, of the 
National Lead Co., chairman; KF, #H. 
Squier, Pabst Brewing Co.; G. M. 
Rogers, the Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Frank L, E. Gauss, the Leslie-Judge 
Co.; Hugh McVey, Successful Farming; 
F. D. Porter, National Builder. 
Membership: Bert M. Moses, of the 
Omega Chemical Co.; Jason Rogers, of 
the New York Globe; Frank C. Grandin, 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


The new committees are al- 
ready at work. Uniform circu- 
lation statements will be adopted 
by the board of control, and a 
staff of auditors or examiners 
will begin making examinations 
within a short time. 

As soon as the statements are 
adopted copies will be sent to all 
of the publisher-members with 
the request that they fill them out. 

Factory, published by the A. 
W. Shaw Company, Chicago, has 
become a member of the audit 
association. 


“One dollar for your old coffee pot” 
is the keynote of recent advertisements 
of the Kansas City Electric Light Com- 
pany, in its sales campaign for electric 
percolators. Cartoons are being used 
l'berally in big space in practically all 
of the Kansas City dailies. The plan, 
of course, is to allow patrons one dollar 
ona percolator for their old utensil. 
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Coast Programme Features 


Clubs 


The advertising club has been placed 
in a more important position than the 
individual speaker, in making the pro- 
gramme of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Men’s’ Association Convention, 
which will be held at Vancouver, B. C., 
June 11, 12 and 13 

Each of the thirteen clubs in the as- 
sociation has been assigned one topic 
for discussion at the convention, and 
that club takes entire charge of pre- 
paring its own programme choosing the 
speakers from among its members, ar- 
ranging for the discussions, etc. The 
departmental sessions will be handled 
in somewhat the same way, a depart- 
ment centering around some vital ad- 
vertising topic, rather than a particular 
division of the profession such as “‘re- 
tail,’ “magazine” or “newspaper.” Thus 
one division of the departmental work 
will be confined to the discussion of 
“Advertising Economics,” one to 
“Community Advertising.” one to “Ad- 
vertising Media,” etc. The programme 
for the open sessions is as follows: 

“Advertising a City,” the Los An- 
geles Club; “Relation of the Study, 
Circle to the Ad Club,” the Oakland 
Club; “Advertising a State, ” the Sacra- 
mento Club; “The Value of Expositions 
and Conventions to a City,” San Fran- 
cisco Ad Association; “Class Advertis- 


ing.’ the San Francisco Class Ad 
Club; “San Diego’s Straw Hat Day.” 
San Diego Club; “The Mission of the 
Ad Club,” Seattle Club; ‘‘The Right 


Kind of Advertising Censorship,” the 
Spokane Club; “Who Pays the Adver- 
tising Bills?” the Tacoma Club; “How 
to Maintain Interest in the Ad Club,” 
the Portland Club; “Attracting Foreign 
Capital to the Pacific Coast,” the Van- 
couver Club; “Forward to the Land, 
Through Advertising,” the Edmonton 
Club. “The Government as an Adver- 
tising Agent,” the Victoria Club. 

The departmental sessions will dis- 
cuss 

“Study Circle Work,” 
Economics,” “Community Advertising, 
“Industries and Vigilance We “Adver- 
tising Media,” ‘Vigilance Work,” and 
“The Advertising Agency.” 


“Advertising 


” 


How a Store Gets Morning 
Trade 


An Iowa merchant has solved the 
problem of vetting customers into his 
store at least one morning in the week, 
in an original and effective manner. 

In order to increase its Saturday 
morning sales, this store, which catered 
especially to suburban trade, advertised 
that it would give a lunch check free 
with every purchase totaling over a cer- 
tain amount, provided that it was mad- 
before noon. These checks were good 
in the week following at a designated 
restaurant. 

A $3 purchase entitled the customer 
to a 25-cent lunch, and five cents was 
added for each additional dollar spent. 
Where formerly about a quarter of the 
Saturday buying was done before 12 
o’clock, nearly half of this trading is 
now done in the morning hours.—Twin 
City Commercial Bulletin. 

























































































The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE National Association of 
Cement Manufacturers  re- 
cently voted a special contribu- 
tion for publicity purposes that 
netted a neat sum. The object 
of the ‘contribution was the pro- 
motion of concrete roads. Adver- 
tising men will probably mar- 
vel at the manner in which this 
special appropriation, raised by 
voluntary contribution, is to be 
expended. None of it is to go 
in the direction of creating senti- 
ment in favor of concrete con- 
struction, but the entire amount 
will be laid out to mect the ex- 
pense of co-operating with those 
who are to build concrete roads 
and inspecting such jobs so that 
they will be certain to be good ad- 
vertisements. The advertising man, 
at first thought, is inclined to think 
such a policy all wrong, and yet 
it may not be so. A few thou- 
sands of dollars would not add 
much to the present strong tend- 
ency in the direction of concrete 
roads, while it is of tremendous 
importance that the roads that are 
to be built should be talked and 
written of favorably by the thou- 
sands of people whose attention 
they will attract. 
i a 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
the advertising world too often 
overlooks the advertising value of 
the goods themselves. It is true 
that this factor is recognized so 
far as it applies to window and 
counter displays. But a printer, 
for example, will spend consider- 
able money talking about quality 
of work, service, etc.; will take a 
job that he either cannot or won't 
handle well and give himself some 
very effective but disastrous ad- 
vertising. Possibly he makes a 
profit on the job or possibly be- 
fore the squabble is ended he actu- 
ally loses. But the product he 
turned out is eloquent proof of his 
inability to deliver, and he has a 
disgruntled customer telling ac- 
quaintances of the unfortunate 
experience. The printer is not 


taken as an example because he 
fails more often than anybody else 
in having his practice come up to 
his preaching. The woods are full 
of such people. “What you are 
talks so 'oudly that I can’t hear 
what you say” is a good truism to 
remember. 

x * 

“When do you plan your adver- 
tising?” asked the representative 
of a business magazine of a na- 
tional advertiser. 

“I am planning all the time,” re. 
plied the advertiser. “We decide 
on our appropriation around the 
first of the year, but as a matter 
of fact I know long before we get 
the money from the board about 
how it will be laid out. We may 
put forth the plea now and then, 
in order to sidetrack some solici- 
tation, that we are not ready to 
consider anything new, but as a 
matter of fact we, and I suppose 
most advertisers are in the same 
position, are always ready to lend 
our ears to any plan that possesses 
real merit for our business. I 
usually know six months in ad- 
vance that I am going to make 
use of a certain medium. I do 
not come to my conclusion from a 
single interview or a single set of 
facts, but from accumulated evi- 
dence and observation.” 

+ ¥ 


“We have an awfully hard time 
getting the S—— people to come 
across on their guarantee and re- 
place damaged goods, so this year 
we are pushing a new line.” So 
spoke a sporting-goods dealer. 
“The first concern I had has ad- 
vertised long and successfully, has 
waxed fat and independent, and is 
now indifferent to the fine points 
of relations with customer and 
dealer. History will repeat itself 
and some of these days the con- 
cern will awake to find itself im 
swift water with a long, hard pull 
necessary if it is to gain back the 
advantage lost.” 

* * e 
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know advertising,” argued the so- 
licitor representing a group of 
class magazines, talking to a man- 
ufacturer’s representative. 

“Maybe I don’t know much 
about advertising,” replied the 
manufacturing man, “though I 
have seen a dozen years of it in 
varied lines, but I know enough to 
know that you can’t, with an 
hour's consideration of this busi- 
ness, advise us judiciously relative 
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to a campaign in class papers. 
Such a plan calls for extended 
study and consideration.” 

ok B 


You can, if you try, make a 
needlessly complex thing out of a 
simple object. Take the subject of 
distribution, for example. Distri- 
bution, so far as advertising goes, 
means merely having the goods so 
placed on sale that the people who 
buy them or who could be reason- 
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Do you FILE or PILE 


New York Office, 75 John St. 59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


your Cuts? 


We Sectional 
Electro Cabinets 


provide accessible and dust protected space for your 

engravings, type forms, etc. 

You buy the Top Section first—it contains over 1200 

square inches electro space. You add Bottom Sections 

as you need them, Stack them as high as you wish, 
Use of Base is optional, 





Price—Plain Oak, Golden or Natural Finish 
Top Section - . - $6. 
Bottom Section - - - 5.25 
Freight paid on $10.00 orders to Eastern and 
Central States, 
Made also in Quartered Oak and Birch Mahogany 
at proportionate prices, 
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Get Sf Catalogs 
* 

WEE roavets are practical, efficient and economical. 
This is but one of many styles of files for electros, 
forms, photos, drawings, copy, correspondence, cards, 
etc., listed in 96 page Catalog “F.”’ 

You ought to have our catalogs of time, temper, 
trouble saving Devices and Sectional Bookcases, 
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ably expected to buy them, can do 
so conveniently; and also so 
placed that they are in the field 
covered by the advertising. Fun- 
damentally, the subject is very 
simple, though. When you follow 
out the details in a given line of 
business there will be special con- 
ditions and exceptions enough to 
make each business worthy of 
long study. However, the mere 
classifying of fifty-seven different 
varieties of distribution and er- 
deavoring to give each classifica- 
tion a sharp distinction over the 
others is getting nowhere. Classi- 
fications and high-sounding defini- 
tions aid little, if any, the solution 
of the real problems of advertis- 
ing. ‘They serve mainly those who 
seek to make impressions by mys- 
tifying. 
* ok 


Some little while ago there was 
a lively discussion in PRINTERS’ 
InK as to whether a “postage-col- 
lect” envelope would not do away 
with the waste of postage sent out 
on return envelopes never used. 
So far as known the plan was 
never tried out; some official in 
the post-office department was be- 
lieved to have sat on this particu- 
lar proposal. 

Yet here is the Timken Maga- 
zine, published in the interests of 
the Timken Companies, trying out 
just that thing and carrying it off 
very successfully despite the ob- 
jections of some and sundry post- 
office clerks. The envelope was 
self-addressed and read at the top 
“Postage Collect Envelope. Post- 
age will be paid by Timken when 
letter is delivered,” and in the cor- 
ner a square marked “No Post- 
age.” So far as is known, no let- 
ters have been held up. 

The dramatic interest is all in 
the sequel—will the post office 
authorities permit it, or will they 
not? The Schoolmaster can see 
no reason why a plan cannot be 
worked out along these lines that 
will suit everybody and permit the 
advertiser to save money. Pub- 
lishers pay for their mailing by 
weight, at the time of mailing. 
Why may not advertisers pay for 
certain letters by their number at 
the time of receipt? 








Industrial Education Conyen- 
tion 

The second convention of ‘the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Schools will be held in Philadelphia 
from June 9 until 12 inclusive, The 
first convention, held last fall, took 
place at Dayton, Ohio; the meetings 
were held at the National Cash Regis. 
ter Building. The meetings of the 
coming convention will be held in the 
new auditorium of the Curtis Publish. 
ing Company. 

The ational Association of Cor. 
poration Schools is an association or- 
ganized for the furthering and devei- 
oping of industrial education by em. 
ployers. Its members are among the 
corporations and firms which. have 
taken positive steps in the forwarding 
of industrial training by organizing 
schools in which their new employees 
are taught what to do and their old 
employees are trained to higher degrees 
of efficiency. 

It is explained that the field 01 opera- 
tion of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools lies right alongside’ 
the field of operation of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus. 
trial Education. “The purpose of the 
National Society,’’ states a recent cir. 
cular, “is to develop industrial ana 
vocational training in the public 
schools. The National Association be- 
gins where the National Society stops; 
it takes the public school graduate just 
entering business and trains him for 
the particular work of the concern into 
the employ of which he is entering. 
The purpose of both organizations is 
to train the man to be of the great- 
est value to society and business and 
to enable him to earn the largest pos- 
sible satary.” 

Among speakers at the convention 
will be Arthur Williams, of the New 
York Edison -Company, president of 
the association; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, and Charles P. Steinmetz, 
the General Electric Company’s well- 
known electrical engineer. 

The meetings of the convention will 
be open to representatives of any busi- 
ness houses who are interested in_ the 
possible adoption of industrial educa- 
tion to their own work, 


Advertises to Broaden Ice 
Cream Market 


The Lily-Purity Ice Cream Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., has started a news: 
paper campaign, using educational copy 
to induce people to eat ice cream for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 

The copy is based on reasons which 
go to prove there’ is food energy in ice 
cream. One paragraph reads: “Do you 
know there’s more protein and_energy— 
butter-fat—in a plate of Lily Purity Ice 
Cream than in eight eggs or three-quar- 
ters of a pound of beefsteak?” Pre 
miums are given in exchange for the 
trade-marks taken from the cartons and 
the certificates given with ice cream 
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Woolworth’s Market 


The little game of business played by 
the F. W. Woolworth Company in its 
680 odd stores, where the price of goods 
is limited to ten cents, produced some 
astounding results in 1913, when total 
sales of $66,228,072 created a new high 
record for, the annual turnover. The 
gross earnings of the Erie Railroad, 
amounting to $62,647,359, were $3,580,- 
718 less than Woolworth’s; the New 
Haven road, with $68,613,503, was only 
$2,385,431 ahead, while the Adams Ex- 
ress Company, with approximately 
$35,000,000 gross, showed earnings 
slightly more than 50 per cent of Wool- 
worth’s. 
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Some of the individual articles that | 
produced the result seem unbelievable. | 


Sales of jewelry of the five and ten- 


cent variety amounted to $2,500,000, a | 
gross business of which few jewelers | 


can boast. The country is now musi- 
cally inclined, and in furnishing its sup- 
ply of the demand the Woolworth Com- 
pany sold $1,500,000 worth of sheet 
music. The candy counters were the 
Mecca for sweet-tooths and resulted in 
sales of $8,500,000 worth of confec- 
tioneries. : 

The Woolworth stores in 1913 dis- 
tributed 1,200,000 ten-cent bottles and 
360,000 five-cent bottles of peroxide of 
hydrogen. They sold 43,000,000 clothes- 
pins, or enough to fill forty freight cars. 
The 27,576,000 pairs of hose sold dur- 
ing the year furnished one out of every 
four persons in the United States with 
a pair of stockings: The many mysteri- 
ous ways in which women use and lose 
hairpins resulted in the sale of 372,000 
pounds of that commodity.—The Wall 
Street Journal. 


Canadian Definition 


Hucu C. MacLean, Lp. 
Toronto, May 22, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In view of the several definitions of 
advertising appearing in Printers’ INK 
of late, and the subsequent criticisms, 
may I suggest the following definition 
as covering every conceivable branch of 
advertising: 

“An endeavor to attract the atten- 
tion, arouse the interest and draw a re- 
sponse from that particular section of 
the public it is desired to reach, through 
the medium of newspapers, trade jour- 
nals or any other means of publicity 
calculated to meet their gaze, while occu- 


pied in the pursuit of business or pleas- | 





ure, with a view to ach‘eving a specific | 


object.” 
G. O. V. WILtraMs. 


Kavanaugh with Cheltenham 


E. C. Kavanaugh, formerly Eastern 
representative of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, and for four years with the 
Scientific American, has joined the Che!- 
tenham Advertising Service. 


The Carl M. Green Company, of De- 


troit, has secured the account of the re- | 


organized R-C-H Corporation, automo- 
bile manufacturers. 





= 

Mortimer Berkowitz, who has been 
in charge of local advertising for the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, has re- 
signed to go with the Boston American, 
where he will do special work in the 
advertising department. 
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EACHES practically every other 
R good farm home in the state, and 
makes no attempt to get circulation out 

of this territory. 62,000 
>, weekly guaranteed, 
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YOU ARE ON 
THE JURY! 


See Page 55 














HE Harris 
Visible 
Typewriter 
is sold on 30 
days’ trial. It 
must give you 
satisfaction in 
e dog —_ 
» ular or the trial 
Greatest wil cost yo 
° nothing. 
Triumph The Harris is 
® standard in size 
eT = and shape, has 





every feature 
RRIS that makes for 
neat, rapid, effi- 
VISIBLE cient work, 
T i Write today 


for Typewriter 


i : 86. ib- 
80 eral cash and 
$ UV time payment 
offers, 
Sears, Roebuck 
SOLD ON 


and Co., Chicago 
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Store Gave Big Space to 
Pageant 


The Grand Leader, St. Louis, devot- 
ed a whole page of newspaper space tv 
a boost of the recent pageant and 
masque at St. Louis. It featured those 
who conceived .the idea and the au- 
thors of the music and text. There 
was no store advertising in the copy. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions, 


CIRCULATION 131,428 
RATE 35 CENTS 
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I am now conducting a successful subscrip- 
tion campaign on two trade periodicals, and 
my methods could be applied to any trade, 
technical, or business magazine. My plan 
gets fully-paid-in-advance subscriptions, 
without premiums, and solely on the merits 
of the publications—producing the quality 
of circulation that is most valuable to both 
publishers and advertisers. 

I will sell this detailed working plan to cir- 
culation managers of high-grade periodicals 
only. A single phase of it may result in 
thousands of subscriptions for you, or save | 
you thousands of dollars. Terms on request 
—first come first served. KE. M.DUN- 
BAR, 6 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 





“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Olinical Medicines, Chicago, Il. 


American Journal of Surgery 
American Medicine oe: ie 
Interstate MedicalJournal - - 


ew York 

. New York 

- St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical Gouneil + - = Philadelphia, Pa. 

TherapenticGazette + - ~~ 

ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 

8. D, CLoven, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 
A. D, MoTieux, Eastern Representative, 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Detroit, Mich, | 
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Dr. Peanuts,” New Trade 
X 
Character 
_ “Dr. Peanuts,” a new trade character 
is featured: in Canadian newspaper ads 
run by the Bosman & Lohman Company 
of Norfolk, Va. The copy is 6-inch 
double column, and a recent ad said that 
“Dr. Peanuts prescribes ‘Nut-Let’ Pea. 
nut Butter.” The copy also brings out 
the economy which results from using 
peanut butter in place of high-priced 
dairy butter. 

Booklets, “ ‘Nut-Let’ Home Helps,” 
are being sent to inquirers. These con- 
tain numerous recipes invalving the use 
of peanut butter, and in addition a 
year’s supply of laundry lists, daily 
kitchen reminders, etc., are furnished 
housewives. 


. ane . . 
Says .Distribution Costs More 
Than Production 
Albert Jay Nock, of the American 
Magazine, speaking recently before the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, suggested 
that it ask for the establishment of a 
bureau of business practice in the Fed- 
eral Government that will: do for the 
small business man what the Department 
of Agriculture is doing for the farmer. 
His main argument was based on the 
fact that the distribution of American 
commodities from the wholesaler’ to the 
consumer costs $12,000,000,000 a year, 
which is as much as the cost of the raw 
material and one-third more than the 

cost of production. 


Unseasonable Products Given 
Real Appeal 


Home builders think about furnaces in 
hot weather even if other people do not. 
This fact was recently used by the 
Green Foundry and Furnace Works, of 
Des Moines, la., to appeal to the house 
builders of that State. 

The company ran an ad 16 inches 
deep and three columns wide in a Des 
Moines paper, and included in it was a 
list of about 200 dealers who handle the 
Colonial Furnace made by the Green 
Foundry. 


Chicago Special to Toronto 


The delegation from the Advertising 
Asscciation of Chicago to the Toronto 
Convention will travel in a special train 
over the Grand Trunk Railroad, and 
will arrive in Toronto on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 21. 

Members of the Advertising Novelty 
Manufacturers Association, the Chicago 
Trade Press Association and the Agate 
Club plan to -join the Chicago associa- 
tion’s delegation and go in the special. 


Saunders with Buswell Service 


H. R. Saunders, recently of the Hoff- 
man-La Roche Chemical Works, New 
York, and of Parke, Davis & Co., is now 
representing the Buswell Publicity Serv- 
ice, of Otsego, Mich., in New York City. 
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Classified Advertisements 
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Classified advertisements in ‘‘PrintERs’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion, Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LETTER SPECIALISTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. ¥. 

Generali Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
jotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


ARTISTS 


Our New Booklet of 
750 DESIGNS 
now ready. Price 25c 
WILL BRADLEY'S 
ART SERVICE 
131 East 23rd St 


ew York 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED 

Man experienced in agricultural paper work to 
take haif interest in old established Western 
farm paper having great tield. Must be equipped 
by experience to take charge of advertising and 
circulation departments, and should have a few 
thousand to invest in proposition. Address, 
GEM STATE RURAL, Caldwell, Idaho, 





HELP WANTED 





solicitor wanted. Prefer one with experi- 
ence on such papers as Dry Goods Economist, 
Dry Goods, etc. Apply Box AT-986, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





NEW TRADE PAPER ‘The Department 

Store” wants an experienced solicitor—one 
who is acquainted with textile and garment 
manufacturing trade preferred. Address, Box 
AT-987, care of Printers’ Ink 





ANTED—ApveERTISING Copy WRITERS— 

Correspondence desired with Experienced 
Advertising Agency copy writers who would con- 
sider position in copy department of Middle 
West Advertising Agency about September Ist 
State age, experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, Box A'T-982, care of Printers’ Ink. 





se RAINS OF GUMPTION,” a pocket-size 

booklet packed with the concentrated es- 
sence of advertising sense. Get a copy, and 
carry it and consult it as you would a ‘luck 
piece.’’ It will ward off business debility. Price 
25c, sent sealed. JED SCARBORO, 657a Hal- 
sey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








ADVERTISING RECORD BOOK 
Only systematic way to check advertising re- 
sults, cost of replies, sales, etc. Saves money. 
Price 60 cents. Further particulars on request. 
C. H. WINCH, 416 No. Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Bottled Goods Manufacturers 


and manufacturers in almost every line of busi 
ness can effectively distribute high-class, at- 
tractively wrapped chewing gum as an advertis- 
ing novelty. Your ad on every stick. All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
prices on request. THE HELMET AD GUM 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions. 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a_ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Worthy of Recognition 
Capable advertising man, (27), seeks responsible 
position with live manufacturer, agency or pub- 
lisher. Advertising details, copy and layouts my 
forte. Also an experienced geewing Corrobora- 
tive references. Box A'l’-990, care Printers’ Ink. 





A man who now has charge of 
the soliciting and publicity work for one of the 
leading advertising service agencies wants a 
position in the advertising or merchandising de- 
partment of a manufacturing concern where he 
will have an opportunity to promote the sales 
of something tangible as opposed to an abstract 
proposition like advertising service. Address, 
Box AT-983, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER 
wants position with advertising agency or on 
staff of newspaper. Southern New England or 
Middle Sté¥es preferred. Address, Box AT-989, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARGER EVENING DAILY (non-partisan) 

wanted by hardest working, most energetic 
and loyal advertising manager in North Dakota. 
Salary $50 and chance to invest. Age 30; mar- 
ried. * COMPETENT”, Box AS-964, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING MAN writing strong follow- 
ups and booklets for large Chicago adver- 
tiser will change. Understands technicalities of 
layouts ; an economical buyer of printing, en- 
gravings, illustrations and space. In the game 
four years. Box AT-980, care of Printers’ Ink. 
CHICAG Position wanted as Publish- 
ers’ Kepresentative or assist- 
ant to a really big advertising man. Two ysars 
successful experience in present position solicit- 
ing for big daily. College graduate, age 25, 
married. I’ve always made good because I had 
to. I still haveto. Address, Box AT-984, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly familiar 

with all inside detail work of an advertising 
agency, and with a successful managerial career 
in that line, desires to make connection with 
another general Advertising Agency, a Special 
Agency, or a concern handling its own adver- 
tising. Best of references. Address, A. B.C, 
P. O. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 





Cou YOU USE the services of a compe- 
tent, experienced detail man and salesman ? 
Experience qualities me to handle the various 
forms of connective and co-operative advertising, 
window campaigns, sampling, etc. Experiment- 
al, tryout or “‘missionary’’ work no objection. 
Aged thirty, excellent education and references. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Box AS-965, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





. 
Have YOU an opening 
for a good ad. writer and correspondent? 
—one who understands how to get the 
mos vatue out of white space either as 
a letter {writer or an ad. writer, He 
wants to prove itto you. Are you will- 
ing? Address, AS-972, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


wants an Eastern connection. He is now em- 
ployed, is 29, and is qualified for the administra- 
tive and creative advertising of general, tech- 
nical and textile products with wholesale, mail- 
order or local-representative distribution. He is 
willing to furnish any firm needing a $2500 00 
man with an outline of his qualitications and 
experience, Box AS-970, care Printers’ Ink. 





Sales-Manager, strong in Idea-con- 
struction, actively connected with Advert. 
and Display Lithography, trade mark and 
label work; with broad Merchandise 
experience — open for large Advert. con- 
cern or aggressive Manufacturer. Will 
serve as consulting associate to sales-man- 
agers or advertisers. Acquainted West- 
South-East. Box AT.983, Printers’ 





INK 


ACTORY ADVERTISING MAN 
F employed, leading travel goods Hrs ed 
wants betterment. ‘Thorough experience we 
usual “‘copy,"’ catalogs, booklets, letters \ypi : 
photography, plates. University education re 
any large center. Box AS-951, Printers’ Ink 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City’ 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject is 
which you may be interested. Most Teliable 
Bureau. . Write for circular and terms, 





PRINTING 


GEN ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four. 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt. 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited, 


‘THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E, 25th St., N.Y, 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be- 
come a publisher, we can offer several good 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 








Pompeian Massage and 
PRINTERS’ INK Mix Well 


“And the wonder is 
—how: can you al- 
ways keep it s0 
good!” says Advertis: 
ing Manager, W. W. 
Wheeler in renewing 
some subscriptions. 
(We're imbued with 
a desire to make and 
keep PRINTERS’ INK 
the best possible side 
partner for the wide 
awake advertiser — 
and we believe we 
are equipped to make 
good. ) 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 

12 West 31st St., New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
InK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tle and will be snown to any advertiser. 























ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1013, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Kest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 
doliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average April, 
1914, 14,881. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘‘All paid in advance.”’ 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 





Waskington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
County. 2,003 supscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281, April daily aver. 14,753. 





KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournai. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669. 


Louisville, 7hke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,828. 


LOUISIANA 
na Item, net daily average for 1913, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yourmai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


'» Com ial. 
wont"? mercial. Average for 1913, daily 
















Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 18,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. 


News Publishing 
Average 1913 — Sunday, 656,888; 
daily, 76,733. For April, 1014, 
» 90,127 daily; 65,026 Sunday. 

I'he aDsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 202,682; Sunday, 288,684, 


Adoutiie totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 


advertising from that of the big dep4rt- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 








Boston, Avening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Oo! week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening litem. Daily sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 


Salem, Avexing News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
13, 21,904. I'he ““Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigas Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy ot Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


GVAR @& practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
iéaa%) 8= Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, sem:- 
monthly. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7ridune, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, Daily, Jan. tst, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755: Xnousrer, evening,47,666 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,879. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (¢) av. Mar.,’14 
5,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For Aprii, 1914, 121,612 daily; Sunday, 162,462. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. tst 6 mos. 
1913, 22,635; 23,477av., April, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


UA 
Con 
aay 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,675. 
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_ West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its gand year, 
independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


UA 
Ofn 
aa) 


Wilkes-Barre, 7:mes-Leader, eve. net, swom 
average for 1913, 19,187. ’ 


York, Disfatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 


19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, “venting 7/ ses. 
tion for 1913, 21.628 - sworn 


Average circula. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1013, 19,086 (@@). Sun- 
day . 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,5602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, 


S. E. Conn. and §, 
Aver. 


Westerly, Vastly Sun 
Khode island Sun to every 7 persons 
Cir., 1913, 5,630 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver. 
age for twelve months ending 
1912, daily 19,149; 
18,625. Jan., i914, 
daily and Sunday, 


UA PP Dec. 31 
Can Sunday , 
TEEO su ys 

average, 


23,014. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7ke Bee(eve.) Average, April, 19:4, 
6,499. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (QO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
value to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 


UAB 
ed Te 
daa 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 


and Sunday, 21,681 
Ayerage for year 10913, 


Tacoma, News. 


20,610 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,888. 


April, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Yournal, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 
-SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 18,882 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad 





Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
ok State. Kate lc.a word. Av.'13, 19,236. 


MAINE 


ine Bxbress and Sunday Telegram 
Tae more Want Ads than all oer fontend 
papers combinec. 
MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Trtdune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi 
tions ior the one charge 





MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


SEW YORE 
HE Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 
UTAE 


E Dini Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Ipland Printer, Chicago (O@). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO) 


Boston Avening Transcrs$t (@@), established 
| The oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Pudlione (@O). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Uniy Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is HE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 


Dry Goods Reonomist (@@), the recognized + 


authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trage 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
ly, Row one cent—the best for the least. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Rol! of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goki Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘“‘ ‘I'he R. I. Bible."’ 
TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekiy, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@), !eads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
Yhe Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are peing made. 
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IN 5 DAYS If 


A certain manufacturer, making a high 
priced article, had repeatedly attempted to 
break into the Chicago market. In every 
attempt he was balked by the competition 
of inferior articles, lower priced. Unable 
to secure a single Chicago dealer, he was 
ready to give up. 


He finally got in touch with The Chicago 
Tribune’s Advertising Promotion Depart- 
ment and in 5 days, working in conjunction 
with that department, and with only one 
salesman on the job, he had secured $x of 
the best dealers in Chicago and had sold over 


two thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE will be 


glad to show you how your goods may be 
introduced in Chicago, at reasonable ex- 
pense and without loss of time, provided 
you have a product of merit. 


In daily city circulation and in 
volume of advertising printed 
THE TRIBUNE nearly equals 
all other Chicago morning papers 
COMBINED. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Ferris=Waists 


HIRTY-SIX years ago a 
thoughtful man made a gar- 
ment to give a woman all the 
style of a corset—without the 


discomforts. 


How willingly women took hold 
this corset emancipation is 
shown by the fact that last year 
over two million of them wore 
Fens Waists. 
Ferris Brothers Company have 
always been consistent adver- 
tiers, and it has been our privi- 
lege to be their agents from the 


New York 





first. They have met with many 
imitators and much competition, 
fair and unfair. But their leader- 
ship in their line has never been 
seriously in question. 


We, as advertising agents, feel a 
natural pride in the leadership in 
our own line; this leadership 
largely comes about because such 
a goodly number of our clients 
are leaders in theirs. 


We are prepared to help a few 
more concerns to secure and_ 
maintain commercial leadership. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Chicago 





(This is Advertisement Number Thirty-seven of a Series.) 
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The Beginning of the Circk 


“IT can’t get distribution 
without demand, and I can 
utilize demand without dis- 
tribution,” remarked a man- 
ufacturer recently. “Where 
can I find the beginning of 
the circle?” 


The answer lies in making 
the state the unit of advertis- 
ing and selling work. 


The state is small enough 
to be covered quickly and 
thoroughly by the sales 
force; large enough to be an 
economical advertising basis. 


Start with one, two, a 
dozen states according to 
your product and conditions. 
Hit quick and hard with 
your advertising and selling 
plans. Then expand your 
“circle” as the results of 
your campaign warrant it. 

* ok * 

Standard Farm Papers are 
state or sectional mediums. 


Their circulation is selec- 
tively intensive. 


They deal with matters of 
special interest to a certain 


class or section. They are 


read closely by that> class, 
often reaching one out of 
every two or three possible 
subscribers. 


Consider the advertising 
effect of a periodical of such 
editorial influence! 


Then consider the fact 
that Standard Farm Papers 
cost less per line per thot- 
sand than the average gen- 
eral medium! 


D> 
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TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
nae 5 beng 
allaces’ Farmer 
Papers Kansas Farmer 
of Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St, Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
a Representatives, 

9 W. Madison St, 
(Advediaing Bldg.), Chicago. 


are 


Farm 


Known 


Value 
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